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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  VII.  (continued.) 

«  You  are  the  son  of  a  rich  gentle¬ 
man,”  she  began,  in  a  rapid  and  mo- 
Botonous  voice,  as  though  repeating  a 
lesson.  “  You  will  love  some  one  you 
can’t  marry,  and  will  marry  a  poor  girl. 
You  will  marry  a  fair  girl  —  fair  and 
poor,  but  not  for  a  long  time  ;  and  she 
will  care  for  you  more  than  you  care 
for  her.  There  will  be  a  dark  girl  — 
dark  and  rich  :  and  you  will  care  for 
her  more  than  she  cares  for  you.  She 
will  be  your  enemy  and  your  friend. 
Beware  of  old  women  and  water ;  they 
are  not  friends  to  you.  There  is  gold, 
health,  and  length  of  years,  but  plenty 
of  trouble.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and 
don't  be  cast  down.  There’s  them 
that  wishes  you  well.  You’ll  be  some¬ 
times  up  and  sometimes  down,  and 
you’ll  be  lucky  at  the  end  if  something 
doesn’t  go  wrong.  Take  care,  I  say, 
of  water  and  old  women,  and  you 
won’t  die  before  your  time.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  I  say,  and  you’ll  come  to 
so  harm.” 

Harold  Vaughan  smiled  to  himself. 

“  Your  prophecy  is  about  as  wrong 
as  can  be,’  he  said  to  her.  “  I  could 
hare  told  my  own  better,  without 
looking  at  the  lines.” 

“The  lines  never  go  wrong,”  she 
said,  in  her  natural  voice,  and  with  an 
air  of  conviction. 

“  We  shiill  see.  But  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  if  you  can’t  find  your  com¬ 
panions?  Do  you  know  where  you 
are  or  where  you  are  going  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  sleep.  1  was  be¬ 
ginning  when  you  came.” 

“What  —  under  the  hedge  i  ” 

“Of  course.  I  couldn’t  sleep  in 
the  road.” 

“  You  often  sleep  out  of  doors  ?  ” 
“Most  always,  when  we  haven’t 
a  cart.” 

“And  what  shall  you  do  to-mor¬ 
row?” 

“What  we  always  do  —  wake  up 
again  and  go  on.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh,  somewhere.  There’s  always 
plenty  of  ways.” 

“  But  if  you  miss  your  friends  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Aaron’ll  find  me  fast  enough. 
He’ll  want  to  beat  me.” 

“  Does  he  ill  use  you,  then  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  particular.  Of  course  he 
heats  me  when  he  likes  to.  But  maybe 
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j  I  shall  find  something  by  the  way,  i 
and  then  he’ll  be  pleased.”  j 

“  Find  something  ?  What  sort  of  | 
I  thing?” 

She  suddenly  started  and  turned 
her  head,  standing  motionless  for  an 
instant  like  some  wild  creature  prick¬ 
ing  its  ears.  Harold  Vaughan  also 
listened  and  thought  he  heard  a  faint 
whistle  far  away.  The  next  moment, 
without  another  word,  she  had  scram¬ 
bled'  through  the  hedge  and  was  rac-  i 
ing  across  the  fields  like  a  hare,  or  a 
dog  coming  to  call  in  order  that  it 
might  receive  its  punishment  for  bav¬ 
in"  strayed. 

I  He  could  not  help  sending  one 
I  thought  after  this  strange  girl  who,  a 
!  mere  savage  in  the  midst  of  England, 

I  brought  up  outside  the  atmosphere  of 
:  laws  and  duties  which  form  part  of 
our  common  air,  had  yet  contrived  to 
I  retain  the  instinct  that  rebels  against 
!  the  least  insult  to  a  woman’s  innate 
i  sacrediiess,  which  cannot  be  lost  un- 
i  less  she  herself  chooses  to  throw  it 
I  away.  Her  song  belonged  to  town 
blackguards  and  country  boors :  but, 
beggiir  girl  as  she  was,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  think  of  the  flower  that 
throws  its  gifts  freely  to  every  comer 
but  always  keeps  a  thorn  in  readiness 
!  for  the  rude  or  profane  hand.  It  is  a 
j  mistake  to  make  the  lily  the  emblem 
of  natural  purity.  She  hides  herself 
in  nooks  and  corners  out  of  the  sight 
of  men,  but  any  one  may  safely  gather 
[  her  who  will.  Purity  does  not  hide 
'  its  beauty,  because  it  can  defend  it- 
I  self  and  is  not  afraid.  Its  true  em- 
j  blem  is  not  the  lily,  but  the  rose. 

I  With  a  sigh  for  the  unfathomable 
1  perversity  of  nature,  who  makes  no 
!  distinction  between  garden  flowers 
and  wayside  weeds,  he  felt  for  his 
watch  to  see  how  near  it  was  to  his 
appointment  with  Claudia’s  father. 

It  was  gone. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  his 
name  mentioned.  “  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  ” 

It  was  the  man  of  all  men  that  he 
;  was  anxious  to  see  —  but  certainly 
the  least  anxious  to  see  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  Mr.  Brandt,  Claudia’s 
father,  also  walking  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Bavons. 

“  Good  evening,”  said  the  latter. 
“  We  are  going  the  same  way.  My 
daughter  has  told  me  that  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me.  Perhaps  it  will  save 
us  both  some  trouble  if  you  say  what 
you  have  to  say  now.” 

Harold  Vaughan  was  by  no  means 
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encouraged  by  the  tone,  and  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  very  inappropriate 
conditions  under  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  —  it  must 
come  now,  at  all  hazards. 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  he  began 
as  coolly  as  he  was  able.  “  I  have 
something  most  important  to  say  to 
you.  Would  it  not  be  better,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  could  talk  where  we  could 
do  so  better  than  —  than  here  ?  ” 

Of  course  his  effort  to  overcome  em¬ 
barrassment  only  looked  like  impu¬ 
dence.  Such  efforts  always  do. 

“  I  think  not,”  answered  Mr. 
Brandt,  coldly ;  “  in  all  matters  of 
business  I  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  the  point  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Harold  Vaughan’s  request  began 
to  look  a  little  monstrous  even  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  quiet  old  merchant 
was  e.xpanding  into  more  formidable 
dimensions  than  in  the  interview 
which  he  had  been  picturing  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  had  walked  alone  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  through  the  fields.  Cold  chills 
are  catching,  and  though  his  affection 
for  Miss  Claudia  was  no  less,  his  im¬ 
mediate  consciousness  of  it  had  inevi¬ 
tably  grown  a  little  cold.  It  is  one  • 
thing  to  have  to  tell  a  woman  that 
one  loves  her  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  without  preparation,  but 
five  minutes’  time  for  reflection  is  not 
amiss  when  one  has  to  tell  her  father 
so. 

“  I  have  only  to  say  —  that  I  have 
to  ask  your  consent  to  your  daughter 
bein"  my  wife.  I  ”  — 

“  That  is  certainly  coming  to  the 
point.  Well  ?  ” 

“  You  may  not  think  me  the  most 
desirable  match  that  could  have  been 
chosen  —  I  have  still  my  way  to  make 
in  the  world.  But  so  far  1  have  made 
it  —  from  nothing,  as  I  have  heard 
you  say  you  have  made  yours.” 

“  And  you  want  me  to  help  you 
make  it.  Very  natural.  Of  course.” 

“  You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Brandt.  I 
would  not  ask  for  a  penny  with  your 
daughter.” 

“Indeed  ?  Then  what  do  you  sup- 

Eose  I  am  to  do  with  my  money  ? 

>eave  it  to  a  hospital,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  plung¬ 
ing  her  into  poverty  ?  ” 

“  If  my  want  of  means  is  the  only 
objection,  that  I  trust  may  soon  come 
to  an  end.  With  such  an  aim  in 
sight,  I  will  be  content  to  wait  till  I 
can  come  to  you  as  an  equal.” 
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“Dr.  Yauehan,  you  must  permit 
me  to  say  that  1  am  astonished  at 
your  presuming  to  make  such  a  re¬ 
quest  at  all.  Your  want  of  means  is 
certainly  not  the  only  objection.” 

“  May  I  ask,  then  ”  — 

“  You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that 
your  reput.ation  in  the  town  is  scarcely 
such  as  a  father  would  be  particularly 
willing  to  accept  as  a  foundation  for 
the  happiness  of  his  only  daughter. 
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to  notice  this  unwarrantable  freedom 
with  Miss  Brandt’s  Christian  name. 

“  Here  —  in  St.  Bavons  ?  ”  he  asked, 
sharply.  “  You  are  quite  sure  ? 
Where  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  far  from  Old  Wharf- 
Side.  Are  you  satisfied  Y  ” 

“  Yes  —  where  his  mother  lives. 
No  doubt.  Thank  you  —  you  have 
perfectly  satisfied  me  so  far.  But,” 
he  continued,  gradually  resuming  his 


This  I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  for  after  I  former  manner,  “  all  that  makes  no 


all  you  have  been  the  means  of  Miss 
Brandt’s  cure,  and  besides  that  I  am 
never  too  ready  to  believe  what  people 
say.  You  were  a  clever  surgeon,  and 
that  was  all  I  required  of  you  —  your 
moral  character  was  nothing  to  me, 
any  more  than  was  your  friend  Luke 
Goldrick’s,  whom  I  employed  because 
he  was  a  clever  linguist,  and  certainly 
not  because  he  was  a  good  young 
man.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  rascal  for  temporary  use  of  his 
talents,  even  if  one  has  to  pay  some- 
thin<r  for  it  at  the  end.  But  ”  — 


“Mr.  Brandt — it  is  quite  enough  I  only  a  few  hours  after  telling  a  good 
injury  to  me  to  refuse  me  the  hand  I  and  innocent  girl  that  you  wished  to 


of  your  daughter,  whose  happiness, 
I  am  proud  to  think,  would  be  the 
same  as  mine,  without  insulting  me 
into  the  bargain.” 

“  Pardon  me  :  I  wa.s  then  speaking 
not  of  you.  but  of  your  companion, 
Luke  Goldrick.  I  will  not  even  add 
a  Latin  proverb  that  as  a  professional 
man  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  you  — 
noscitur  a  sociis.  But  —  I  was  going 
to  say  —  one  chooses  the  husband  of 
an  only  daughter,  whose  happiness  is 
fully  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  by 
different  rules  than  one’s  medical  at¬ 
tendant  or  cashier.  You  have  now 
been  at  St.  Bavons  a  year.  With 
every  motive  to  succeed  in  your  pro¬ 
fession  you  have  remained  outside  all 
respectable  society,  and  have  made 


your  lodgings  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  j  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world. 


idle  and  good-for-nothing  young  men 
of  the  town,  not  excluding  —  by  the 
way.  you  don’t  happen  to  be  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  that  cashier  of  mine  ?  ” 

Harold  Vaughan  made  a  violent 
effort  to  keep  the  last  remnant  of  his 
over-excited  temper.  The  tone  of 
the  last  question  seemed  to  imply  an 
insult,  though  he  could  not  see  how 
or  why. 

“  If  you  make  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  one  of  your  own  trusted  servants 
part  of  your  charge,  I  will  answer  it 
—  No.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Goldrick 
for  three  months  past ;  and  even  then 
only  by  chance  and  without  speak¬ 
ing.’ 


and  know  what  such  things  mean. 
Under  common  circumstances,  of 
course  I  should  have  had  no  right  to 
say  a  word.  But  even  you  must  allow 
that  your  conduct  and  character  are 
as  much  my  affair  as  yours.  My 
daughter  —  Miss  Brandt  —  is  now 
nearly  well,  I  believe,  so  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  you  to  continue  your 
visits.  I  shall  know  how  to  protect 
her  in  future,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  favor  me  with  your 
bill  immediately.  I  will  send  you  a 
check  by  the  first  post.” 

“  Even  you  have  no  right  to  insult 
me  or  to  doubt  my  word.” 

“  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you. 


•‘What I”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandt,  i  Doctor  Vaughan  —  though,  to  judge 
in  a  very  different  tone ;  “  you  saw  j  from  the  state  of  your  face  and  your 
Luke  Goldrick  three  months  ago  ?  ”  clothes,  you  have  been  already  en- 


Luke  Goldrick  three  months  ago  ?  ” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  You  are  certain  it  was  three 
months  ago  —  not  four,  perhaps,  or 
five  Y  ” 

“  It’s  not  likely  I  should  forget  it,” 
answered  Harold  —  with  a  sigh.  “  It 
was  the  day  I  was  called  in  to  Clau¬ 
dia.” 

Claudia’s  father  did  not  even  seem 


clothes,  you  have  been  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  brawl.  I  suppose  you  will 
hardly  deny  that  your  face  is  swelled 
and  shows  symptoms  of  bruising?  ” 
“If you  would  listen  to  three  words 
—  this  is  too  absurd  1  You  mean  that 
Claudia,  Miss  Brandt,  is  to  hear  of  me 
as  a  —  as  everything  disreputable  and 
hateful  without  iny  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  word  of  explanation  ? 


After  what  has  passed  this  momin»l  1 
have  a  right  to  explain  myself  to  fer  ’ 
—  she,  at  least,  will  know  what  to 
believe.” 


difference.  I  repeat  —  your  associates 
are  only  too  consistent  with  your 
having  taken  advantage,  in  your  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  of  a  romantic  and 
unexperienced  girl.  You  ”  — 

“  Such  charges  are  ridiculous,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Harold,  his  failing  temper 
now  fairly  gone.  “  I  challenge  any 
one  who  ever  slandered  me  to  bring 
against  me  a  single  proof”  — 

“  I  will  quote  another  proverb  : 
WTiere  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire. 
And  as  for  proof  —  can  you  deny  that 
I  have  seen  you,  with  my  own  eyes, 
only  a  few  hours  after  telling  a  good 
and  innocent  girl  that  you  wished  to 
marry  her,  holding  the  hand  of  a  com¬ 
mon  wandering  vagrant  whom  you 
had  met  at  a  disreputable  place  of 
amusement  —  giving  her  money,  and 
making  her  run  out  of  the  way  when 
you  thought  yourself  discovered  ?  ” 

ILe  array  of  circumstances  was  cer¬ 
tainly  overwhelming.  Harold  Vaughan 
himself  could  not  but  feel  that  if  he 
had  been  on  a  jury  to  try  himself,  his 
verdict  would  not  have  been  one  of 
acquittal.  It  was  with  the  events  of 
that  whole  unlucky  afternoon,  not 
with  Mr.  Brandt,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  enraged. 

“  Confound  the  girl  1  ”  he  burst  out. 
“If  you  knew  me  better — it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  moment.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  Doctor  Vaughan. 


“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot 
see  that  witnesses  will  be  wanted  to 
confirni  your  word  against  the  evi- 
dence  of  common  sense  and  of  my  own 
eyes  ?  And  I  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  she  would  take  the  word  of  a 
stranger  against  her  father  —  even 
your  influence,  I  suspect,  would  fail 
there.” 

“  But  common  justice  ”  — 

“  Common  sense  is  common  justice. 
That  is  enough.  You  see  that  mv 
daughter  can  never  be  yours,  anv 
more  than  her  fortune.  So  1  wish  j 
you  good  evening.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  make  use  of  mv  { 
knowledge  to  injure  you  profession- 1 
ally.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  bein»  I 
able  to  protect  my  own  family,  and  I 
am  no  tale-bearer.  So  lor  your  own 
sake  you  had  better  be  as  quiet  as  I 
shall  be.” 

“  Y"ou  are  most  utterly  and  ridion-  ^ 
lously  mistaken.  Since  you  refuse  ■ 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will ; 
write  to  you.  Meanwhile  I  have  done 
nothing  that  makes  me  in  my  own  : 
eyes  less  worthy  of  your  daughter 
than  I  was  before.” 

“  That  I  can  quite  believe.  Yon 
have  received  my  decision.  Here  are 
two  ways  into  St.  Bavons  —  that  is 
the  nearest  for  you,  and  my  road  is 
the  other.  Good  evening.” 

The  two  men  parted.  Harold  = 
Vaughan,  by  happening  to  take  one  • 
unlucky  walk,  had  lost  not  only  a  wife, 
—  that  would  have  been  possible  in  i 
any  case,  —  but  a  character  and  a  gold 
watch  besides :  and  all  that  he  had 
apparently  gained  in  exchange  was  i 
the  prospect  of  a  black  eye. 

Apparently  —  for  the  turning-point ! 
to  Lessinouth  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  three  lives. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  HIDE  AND  SEEK. 


Claudia,  as  well  as  Dr.  Vaughan, 
had  some  hours  to  dispose  of  be¬ 
fore  the  interview  of  the  evening 
from  which  she  expected  so  much. 
She  had  been  far  too  spoiled  to  think 
that  a  father  who  indulged  to  the  full 
her  life  made  up  of  little  things  —  who 
had,  in  short,  given  her  her  head  over 
smooth  ground  —  would  not  also  let 
the  reins  lie  loose  when  the  humor 
seized  her  to  leave  the  high-road,  not 
merely  for  the  pleasant  turf,  but  for 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  She  did 
not  understand  the  tacit  compact  by  | 
which  so  many  busy  men  resign  author¬ 
ity  to  their  womankind  or  servants  in 
small  matters,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
themselves  worry  and  trouble,  and  so 
obtain  a  wholly  undeserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  easy-going  good  nature.  If  » 
horseman  is  always  pulling  at  the  bit, 
it  is  a  sign  the  horse  is  his  master,  it 
he  rides  lightly  and  freely,  be  sure  that 
he  has  a  strong  hand  on  the  bridle. 

She,  of  course,  followed  the  inexpe* 
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rienced  argument  —  “  If  he  indulges 
oe  in  every-day  trifles,  how  much  more 
^1  he  indulge  me  where  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  v«iole  life  is  concerned  1  ” 
—forgetting  the  obvious  answer,  “  I 
in(lul>'e  you  in  what  are  trifles,  because 
they  are  trifles,  and  not  because  it  is 
my  nature  to  indulge.”  Besides,  she 
was  in  love ;  and  what  woman  is  there 
who  does  not  think  that  he  will  find 
it  an  easy  task  to  subdue  others  who 
has  achieved  the  prodigious  feat  of 
subduing  Her?  The  love  of  that 
woman  is  hardly  worth  having  who 
strikes  her  colors  without,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  defeat,  believing  that  she  does 
so  in  honor  of  the  best,  wisest,  and 
strongest  of  conquerors.  Afterwards 
she  may  admit  that  she  is  as  much  the 
rictor  as  the  vanquished,  and  enter  into  j 
a  treaty  of  affection  on  equal  terms. 
But  there  must  be  an  outset  of  battle 
and  victory  ;  and  she  should  feel  that 
her  lover’s  confessions  of  annihilation 
before  her  eyes,  her  intellect,  or  her 
power  to  charm,  are  but  the  courtesies 
of  the  conqueror  when  the  conquered 
delivers  up  her  sword.  So,  both  as  a 
spoiled  child  and  as  a  girl  whose  heart 
was  worth  the  having,  the  seventh  bell  | 
iiiiiht  strike  from  St.  Catherine’s  spire 
when  it  would  —  it  had  no  terrors  of 
suspense  for  her. 

Still  the  intervening  hours  had  to  be 
killed;  and  Harold  Vaughan,  I  fear, 
would  have  been  but  ill-satisfied  with 
her  method  of  killing  them.  She  did 
not  go  roaming  aimlessly  about  the 
fields  under  the  misguidance  of  fancy. 
She  did  not  even  lie  down  to  dream. 
Somehow,  her  fingers  could  never  be 
idle  when  her  heart  was  empty,  and 
her  mind  demanded  action  now  that 
her  heart  was  full.  Perhaps  if  Harold 
Vaughan  had  had  a  patient  or  two  to 
visit,  in  whom  his  interest  was  profes¬ 
sional  instead  of  personal,  it  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  him. 
He  would  have  found  time  fly  faster, 
at  all  events ;  and  he  would  have  had 
a  more  sympathetic  picture  before  him 
of  what  Claudia  might  be  doing  than 
that  which  he  actually  painted  to  him-  j 
self  —  of  a  delicate  flower  which  he  ! 
had  cultivated  into  health,  and  was  i 
now  waiting  for  the  presence  of  another 
of  his  sunbeams. 

The  result  of  their  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  crowned  by  their  last  interview, 
was  that  be  had  learned  the  delight  of 
expansion  into  free  sunshine ;  she  the 
necessity  of  compression  into  definite 
sympathy.  He  had  hitherto  lived  in  a 
cold  shell,  she  in  the  yet  colder  open 
air.  His  shell  had  opened,  and  her 
heart  had  found  a  resting-place  and  a 
home.  So,  while  he  needed  to  drink 
in  the  field-fragrance,  typical  of  his 
new  life,  she  needed  to  bring  herself 
into  contact  with  human  sorrows  and 
joys.  The  possible  troubles  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  mother  about  a  missing  son  would 
hardly  have  made  her  anxious  yester¬ 
day.  To-day  she  had  leaped  at  shar¬ 
ing  them,  simply  because  it  seemed 
horrible  to  her  that  any  grief  should 
miss  a  sympathetic  touch  while  her 


happiness  was  too  large  to  imprison  it¬ 
self  within  the  four  walls  of  an  empty 
room.  Her  pictures,  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  represented  her  shadowy  world, 
had  faded  into  nothing  but  excuses  for 
gilt  frames.  A  prism  had  been  applied 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  true  human 
world,  and  had  resolved  its  meaning¬ 
less  monotony  into  a  sudden  revela¬ 
tion  of  Iris,  with  all  its  colors,  con¬ 
trasts,  and  gradations. 

If  she  had  stayed,  as  usual,  at  home, 
she  would  have  tried  to  paint  vio¬ 
lently,  and  have  failed.  So  —  for  the 
first  time  since  her  accident  —  she 
ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door  in¬ 
stantly,  and  set  out  to  play  the  uncon¬ 
scious  part  of  a  detective,  on  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  account,  in  the  equally  uncon¬ 
scious  disguise  of  a  kind  and  friendly 
patroness,  on  her  own.  The  coachman 
harnessed  the  horses,  grown  fat  and 
restive  with  laziness,  and  received  the 
strange  order  for  a  convalescent  young 
lady  to  drive,  not  into  the  country 
roads,  but  to  the  very  worst  street  in 
all  the  city. 

It  was  not  without  considerable 
trouble,  as  might  be  supposed,  that 
the  required  house  was  found.  It  stood 
in  a  narrow,  winding  line,  paved  with 
rough  pebbles,  and  opposite  an  old 
stone  wall,  some  twenty  feet  high. 
The  intention  of  the  lane  was,  no  doubt, 
to  lead  somewhere,  and  possibly  it  did, 
but  its  use  was  to  afford  a  standing 
place  for  dust-heaps.  It  had  no  recog¬ 
nized  name ;  the  houses,  at  the  back  of 
which  it  ran  and  of  which  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  fronts  rose  from  the  river,  being 
sufficiently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Old  Wharf-Side.  Every  part  of  a 
town  has  its  characteristic  odor,  and  a 
blind  man  would  have  known  where  he 
was,  by  mi.\ed  perfume  of  dust,  rags, 
bilge-water,  and  grains.  In  short,  the 
place  was  nothing  but  a  deserted  hole, 
at  least  by  day,  for  by  night  it  had 
another  reputation.  At  pre.sent  its 
only  occupants  were  a  man  —  of  the 
laboring  class,  but  certainly  not  a  la¬ 
borer —  sleeping  with  his  head  upon 
the  stones  and  his  legs  high  up  on  a 
heap  of  refuse,  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
there  with  a  waste  load  of  broken  bot¬ 
tles  :  a  few  children,  using  its  delight¬ 
ful  mysteries  as  a  playground ;  and  a 
ragged  old  woman  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  and  groping  as  she  walked,  as  if 
trying  to  find  a  treasure  or  a  thorough- 
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fare. 

The  man  did  not  move,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  j)etrified  in  their  various  at¬ 
titudes,  and  the  old  woman  raised  her 
blear  eyes,  as  the  api)arition  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  rolling  over  the  broken  pave¬ 
ment  and  the  scattered  heaps  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  steered  its  way  in.  Clau¬ 
dia  began  to  feel  more  than  half 
afraid.  She  had  lived  all  her  remem¬ 
bered  life-time  in  St.  Bavons,  and 
here,  within  a  few  minutes  of  her  own 
door,  she  found  herself  abroad  in  a 
foreign  town. 

The  coachman,  who  naturally  felt 
that  this  kind  of  thing  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  wages,  and  whose  temper 


was  tried,  was  not  sorry  for  the  chance 
of  spending  it  upon  somebody.  The 
sleeping  man  was  within  a  line  of  the 
wheels,  and  it  required  a  touch  of  the 
whip  to  make  him  roll  out  of  the  way. 
He  did  so  —  but  not  without  a  volley 
of  drunken  abuse,  that  made  Claudia 
shrink  into  a  corner  and  put  her 
hands  to  her  ears  —  and  then  went  to 
sleep  again  on  the  other  side. 

“  Ask  some  one  where  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  lives,”  said  Claudia,  nervously. 

“  Here,  you  there  I  ”  called  out  the 
coachman  to  the  woman.  “  Do  you 
know  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  about  here  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  Misthress  Goldrick  ye’re 
afther,  young  man  ?  ”  she  croaked  out, 
while  her  blear  eyes  rested  on  Claudia. 
“  The  blessing  of  the  saints  be  on  yer 
ladyship  in  glory  !  Maybe  ye’ve  got 
a  trifle  for  a  poor  lone  widdy  woman 
with  fourteen  childer,  and  ne’er  a  one 
over  seven  year  owld  ?  May  the 
crown  of  glory  be  your  swate  lady¬ 
ship’s  pillow  this  night  —  if  ye’ll  have 
a  copper  for  a  lone  woman,  that’s  lost 
her  blessed  man,  the  sainted  jool,  this 
seven  year  1  May  ”  — 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  I  ” 
said  the  coachman.  “  Can’t  you  an¬ 
swer  a  civil  question  ?  ” 

Claudia  took  out  her  purse. 
“  Here,”  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand,  less  out  of  charity  than  fear. 
“  Does  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  live  here  ?  ” 
The  woman  clutched  the  coin. 
“  May  your  swate  face  be  in  heaven 
this  night,  and  may  I  mate  ye  there  I 
Misthress  Goldrick  ?  Sure  ye  don’t 
mane  the  owld  witch  woman,  the  blag- 
yard  ?  ”  She  crossed  herself  de¬ 
voutly.  “  Glory  come  betune  us  and 
harm  !  ” 

“  You  know  her  then  ?  Which  is 
her  house  ?  ” 

But  the  Irishwoman  hobbled  off. 

“  Holloa !  ”  called  out  the  coachman 
loudly,  to  the  children  this  time. 
“  Which  is  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  ?  ” 

At  the  same  moment  a  first-floor 
window  was  forced  up,  and  a  face  ap¬ 
peared. 

“  Who  wants  Mrs.  Goldrick  ?  ” 
asked  a  clear,  cold  voice.  “Here 
I  am.” 

In  an  instant  the  lane  became 
empty.  With  a  yell  the  children  took 
to  their  heels  and  were  gone,  as  if  a 
lion  had  leaped  from  the  window  and 
was  mistaking  them  for  lambs. 

“  All  right,”  answered  the  coach¬ 
man,  leaving  the  box  and  leading  the 
horses  close  up  to  the  door.  There 
was  neither  bell  nor  knocker,  so  he 
had  to  use  the  butt  end  of  his  whip  to 
get  an  answer. 

The  window  was  pushed  down,  and 
after  some  time  two  bolts  were  drawn 
slowly.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
an  inch  or  two. 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick,”  said  the 
same  voice.  “  Who  wants  me  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Brandt.” 

“  Does  she  want  to  come  in  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Goldrick,” 
Claudia  answered  for  herself,  from  the 
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The  grating  of  a  chain  was  heard ; 
Claudia  got  out  of  the  carriage,  en¬ 
tered  a  dark  passage,  and  was  shown 
into  a  yet  darker  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  So  dark  was  it  that  she  could 
scarcely  see,  and  she  could  not  help 
calling  to  mind  her  father’s  story  of 
the  young  man  who  was  decoyed  down 
a  back  street,  and  whose  body  was 
found  in  the  Thames.  When  the 
shutters  were  thrown  back,  however, 
she  found  herself  in  a  small  and  mis¬ 
erably  furnished  sitting-room,  with  na¬ 
ked  plaster  walls,  a  ceiling  crumbling 
with  damp,  a  broken  chair  for  furni¬ 
ture,  a  corner  cupboard,  and  a  floor 
of  carpetless  deal  boards.  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  drew  the  chair  forward ;  wiped  it, 
and  offered  it  to  her  visitor  respect¬ 
fully.  She  did  not  seat  herself —  in¬ 
deed  that  would  have  been  difficult, 
seeing  that  nothing  was  left  her  to  sit 
upon  but  the  planks. 

“  You  must  forgive  me  for  taking 
your  chair,  Mrs.  Goldrick  ;  I  have  been 
an  invalid,”  said  Claudia,  looking  ner¬ 
vously  through  the  window  to  see  that 
the  coachman  still  stood  sentry  there. 
Seeing  that  all  was  right,  she  won¬ 
dered  what  Harold  would  think,  if  he 
could  see  her  now,  and  what  an  ad- 
veqture  she  would  have  to  tell  him 
when  seven  o’clock  had  passed  and  all 
was  well.  If  she  could  only  have  seen 
him,  and  what  he  was  doing,  she  would 
have  wondered  yet  more  than  he.  It 
was  very  natural  that  he  should  be 
standing  outside  a  low  public-house, 
listening  to  a  wandering  singing  girl 
—  but  she  would  hardly  have  thought 
so.  Not  having  a  magic  mirror  at 
hand,  however,  ner  thoughts  amused 
her,  and  then  she  began  as  an  artist  to 
take  notice  of  the  good  subject  for  her 
pencil  she  had  found  in  the  gaunt  fig¬ 
ure,  and  strong,  dark  features  of  her 
hostess.  What  a  sketch  she  would 
make  for  Harold  when  she  got  home  I 
“  Do  not  mention  it.  Miss  Brandt,” 
said  Mrs.  Goldrick,  with  the  slightest 
accentuation,  an<l  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  had  heard  the  language  of  draw- 
iug-rooms.  Claudia  observed  her  still 
more  curiously,  and,  woman  as  she  was, 
did  not  notice  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  poor 
and  worn-out  clothes  till  now.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  looking  at  her 
dress  until  her  speech  called  attention 
to  it  by  way  of  contrast. 

“I  am  only  just  getting  well  from 
an  illness,”  she  said,  thinking  an  apol¬ 
ogy  still  more  due.  “  Aly  father  ”  — 

“  You  are  Mr.  Brandt’s  daughter  — 
my  son’s  master  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  wanted  me  to  call  and 
ask  you  if  —  if  you  had  heard  lately 
from  your  son  'i  ” 

“  I  should  have  thought  he  could 
have  told  me  that  best,  young  lady. 
My  son  does  not  often  write  to  me.” 

“  You  are  not  English,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  English.” 

“  Dutch,  no  doubt  ?  ” 

“  Nor  Dutch.  I  come  from  a  coun¬ 
try  that  you  call  Hungary.  It  is  a 
long  way  off".  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  Only  I  thought  you  did  not  look 


I  English.  But  how  interesting  1  I  am 
I  a  foreigner  too,  you  know.  How  odd 
I  that  a  Hungarian  and  a  Dutch  girl 
should  meet  in  the  middle  of  St.  Ba- 
vons !  Then  you  have  not  heard  from 
your  son  ?  ”  The  color  came  into  her 
cheeks  a  little ;  the  heart’s  happiness 
makes  the  blood  start  quickly  even  at 
stray  times,  and  it  was  a  way  she  had 
when  she  asked  questions.  Besides, 
she  was  fresh  from  the  half-forgotten 
kiss  of  the  open  air,  and  her  bright 
complexion  was  one  to  receive  and  show 
the  slightest  touch  either  of  breeze  or 
fancy.  The  dark  rose  often  says  to 
the  white,  “  You  are  blushing,”  when 
the  answer  is  not,  “  I  have  reason,”  but 
only,  “  I  am  made  so  —  that  is  all.” 
Just  as  she  put  her  question  a  slight 
noise  was  audible  to  her  quick  and 
nervous  ears.  It  was  only  'Fhomas 
flicking  a  fly  from  the  bay’s  neck  — 
nothing  more,  but  it  made  her  turn 
round  and  look  away.  Such  details 
are  not  irrelevant — no  details  ever  are, 
except  in  pictures  of  celestial  things, 
wherein  the  immortals  never  change 
complexion  and  arc  never  disturbed  by 
flies. 

Mrs.  Goldrick  did  not  hear  the  light 
stroke  of  the  whip ;  but  she  heard  the 
question,  caught  the  ripple  of  mount- 
I  ing  color,  and  saw  the  turn.  She  was 
I  evidently  a  “  good  observer  ”  —  which 
generally  means  being  a  very  little 
I  quicker  than  ordinary  people  and  a 
j  great  deal  less  sure.  She  turned  her 
I  hard,  black  eyes  sharply  on  Claudia, 

I  whom  she  caused  to  blush  again  — 

I  really,  this  time. 

“  So  your  father  sent  you  to  ask  after 
Luke  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  softened 
look,  that  seemed  to  Claudia  a  rather 
unpleasant  smile.  “It  is  very  kind 
of  him.” 

I  “  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  of 
I  him  —  nothing  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear  young 
I  lady.  I  suppose  you  thought  one  of 
the  servants  wouldn’t  do?  Or  one  of 
I  the  clerks  ?  Is  Mr.  Brandt  at  home  ?  ” 

!  “  He  will  be  at  home  in  the  evening, 

I  if  you  should  want  to  see  him,  —  at 
least,  late  in  the  evening.  I  believe  he 
he  is  away  at  Lessmouth  to-<lay.” 

Mrs.  Goldrick  nodded  her  head  three 
times.  “  I  suppose  Luke’s  letters  go 
to  the  office  —  not  to  the  house  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

I  “  It  is  about  his  letters  I  came.  My 
father  has  had  letters  from  him,  but  it 
seems  that  he  is  not  now  in  the  place 
in  Holland  where  he  is  supposed  to  be. 
So  we  thought  if  anything  had  hap¬ 
pened  —  that  is,  if  he  was  on  his  way 
home,  you  would  be  the  first  to  know.” 
Claudia  took  great  credit  to  herself  for 
:  putting  her  inquiries  in  so  safe  a  form. 

“  Not  at  all.  My  son  comes  .  and 
I  goes ;  he  never  writes  to  me,  and  I 
expect  him  when  I  see  him.  He  has 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  I’ve  no 
right  to  tie  him  to  my  apron.  Ah,  he 
is  a  handsome  young  fellow,  is  Luke, 
though  his  mother  says  it.  No  —  I 
I  don’t  expect  his  letters  to  come  here. 
I  But  perhaps  there’s  others  that  may  ?  ” 
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Mrs.  Goldrick  had  turned  ouTm 
strange  a  person,  talked  so  oddly  and 
looked  at  her  so  uncomfortably,’  that 
Claudia,  whose  conscience  was  of 
course  as  clear  as  her  complexion  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  a  little  bewildered,  besides 
out  of  her  element.  She  had  come  to 
cross-examine  delicately,  and  she  could 
not  but  fancy  that  she  was  being  cross- 
examined— not  delicately.  So  she 
did  not  answer  the  question,  tbouffh  it 
seemed  to  contain  some  incomprehen¬ 
sible  innuendo  that  concerned  herself. 

The  other  nodded  her  head  a<'ain. 

“  You  are  a  handsome  young  Tady,” 
she  saiil.  “I’ve  seen  plenty” in  m’y 
time  —  only  not  of  your  sort.  We  are 
black  where  I  come  from.  Do  you 
mind  turning  your  head  ?  I  don’t  see 
young  and  pretty  faces  every  day  now, 
and  if  I  did,  my  eyes  are  not  so  bright  to 
look  at  them  as  they  used  to  be.”  Ah, 
I  thought  so  —  dark  with  fair,  rich 
with  poor,  man  with  woman ;  the  old 
ways  don’t  change.  So  you  want  to 
know  what’s  become  of  Luke,  eh? 
Well,  well.  The  young  ones  may  trj 
to  cheat  us,  but  they  come  to  ns  all  the 
same.” 

“  I  hope  Mrs.  Goldrick  is  right  in 
her  mind,”  thought  Claudia,  who  now 
wanted  to  get  the  interview  over  and 
to  go  home.  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  wc  do 
want  to  know  about  your  son,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
rick.  We  are  anxious  about  him.” 

“  Some  of  the  stupid  neighbors  about 
here  call  me  a  witch,”  continued  Luke’s 
mother,  confidentially.  “  And  some  of 
them  are  afraid  of  my  ill-looking  them. 
I  wish  they  were  right  —  there’s  one 
or  two  things  Td  do  then.  But  wbat 
the  poor  creatures  mean  is,  that  1  can 
see  plain  before  me  without  having  to 
be  told  a  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  That’s  all  the  secret  of  reading 
‘iiq/t’ — what  you  call  telling  for¬ 
tunes  :  a  quick  eye,  and  that  I’ve  got 
still,  though  it  mayn’t  be  as  bright  as 
it  used  to  be.  Well,  time  makes  years 
and  God  made  time,  as  they  say  in  my 
country ;  so  the  more  years  one  hin-, 
the  more  good  tilings.  So  you  needn’t 
be  afraid  to  talk  to  a  woman 
who’s  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  son. 
and  to  want  to  see  him  happy  for  his 
own  sake,  and  not  for  hers.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be,”  said 
Claudia,  for  the  sake  of  saying  some¬ 
thing. 

“  And  you  mustn’t  think  us  as  poor 
as  we  look,  my  detir  young  lady.  The 
neighbors  say  I’ve  heaps  of  money 
laid  up  in  a  stocking.  That  isn’t 
true.  But  you  shan’t  go  without  bite 
or  sup  in  Luke’s  mother’s  house 
first  time  you  come  to  see  her.”  She 
groped  in  the  corner  cupboard,  and 
took  out  a  dusty  black  bottle  and  a 
cracked  teacup.  “  I  don’t  keep  glasses, 
they  get  broken  so.  And  Lute  has 
made  his  way  ;  he  will  be  rich  enough 
in  time.  You’re  one  of  them,  I  see, 
that  value  a  man  for  what  he^  is,  not 
for  what  he  has  —  isn’t  it  so  ?  " 

“  Indeed  I  am,”  said  Claudi^  with 
a  private  leap  into  her  own  affairs. 

“  They  have  a  song  —  in  my  conn- 
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tr»— how  a  queen  would  follow  a  poor  soldier  if  she  loved 
and  a  poor  girl  would  let  a  king  love  her  without 
thinking  shame,  if  he  was  king  of  her  heart  as  well.  I 
foreet  the  words ;  and  you  wouldn’t  understand  them. 
Taste  this,  if  you’ve  been  ill  —  it’s  better  than  all  the 
jfg<rtTist  stuff  that  ever  was  made.  It’s  what  Luke  likes 
whe” he  comes  to  see  me.  Here’s  a  lucky  wedding  to  you, 
»nd  soon,  my  dear  young  lady !  ” 

(To  be  coQtinueU.) 
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Mr.  Warner  belongs  to  a  school  of  American  humorists 
which  differs  from  such  writers  as  Artemas  Ward,  Bret 
garte,  and  the  like,  pretty  much  as  the  new  comedy  of 
“Athens”  differed  from  the  old.  Nothing  eould  be  more 
quiet  and  refined  than  their  way  of  making  fun.  It  moves, 
indeed,  very  hearty  laughter  —  we  were  ourselves  roused 
to  the  sense  of  Mr.  Warner’s  e.xceeding  merits  by  finding 
ourselves  bursting  out  now  and  again  as  we  sat  alone  read¬ 
ing  one  of  his  books  —  but  so*  does  many  a  joker  who  never 
moves  a  muscle  of  his  face,  and  here,  too,  there  is  nothing 
like  8  grin,  a  contortion,  or  an  antic.  More  enjoyable  books 
than  the  two  which  we  name  at  the  foot  of  this  column  we 
have  seldom  read,  and  of  “  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  ”  we 
retain  a  recollection  equally  pleasant,  not  unmingled  with 
a  certain  self-reproachful  feeling  of  an  intention  never  car¬ 
ried  out —  too  often  the  case  with  such  intentions — of 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  detailed  criticism.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  comparison  for  Mr.  Warner.  Sometimes  he  is 
like  Charles  Lamb.  Take  this,  for  instance,  out  of  the 
“Misapprehensions  Corrected,”  which  forms  a  sort  of 
preface  to  “  Sannterings  :  ”  — 

“I  have  listened  in  my  time  with  more  or  less  pleasure  to  very 
rollicking  songs  about  the  sea,  the  flashing  brine,  the  spray  and 
the  tempest’s  roar,  the  wet  sheet  and  the  flowing  sea,  a  life  on 
the  ocean  wave,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  To  paraphrase  a  land 
proverb,  let  me  write  the  songs  of  the  sea,  and  I  care  not  who 
goes  to  sea  and  sings  ’em.  A  square  yard  of  solid  ground  is 
worth  miles  of  the  pitching,  turbulent  stuff.  Its  inability  to 
iumd  still  for  a  second  is  the  plague  of  it.” 

Very  often  he  is  like  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  or  rather,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  is  many-sided,  claiming  as  his  own  the  spe¬ 
cialties  of  the  half-dozen  characters  whom  he  makes  talk 
together  so  well,  especially  like  to  Sir  John  Ellesmere. 
Banter  and  paradox,  always  handled  with  cleverness  and 
subtlety ;  an  active  fancy  that  sometimes  rises  into  imagi¬ 
nation  or  pathos,  irony  that  is  never  bitter,  and  sarcasm 
that  is  never  savage ;  these,  and  with  them  what  we  might 
call  scorn,  if  scorn  were  not  mostly  ungentle,  of  all  that  is 
uncultured,  of  shoddy  aristocrats,  nouveaux  riches,  and  the 
like,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Warner’s  books,  as  they  may  be 
found  in  Hawthorne,  in  Holmes,  and  others  whose  names 
we  might  mention. 

“  Saunterings  ”  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  recollections  of 
European  travel.  Mr.  Warner  did  not  go  to  any  out-of- 
the-way  places,  was  content,  on  the  contrary,  to  visit,  or 
anyhow  to  write  about,  the  most  frequented  scenes, — 
Munich,  for  instance,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is 
amazing  how  fresh  and  bright  his  sketches  are.  He  laughs 
at  the  oddities  whi  ;h  he  meets  in  the  most  good-humored, 
infectious  way,  laughs  at  the  English,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
especially.  Indeed,  if  there  is  ever  a  shade  of  spite  in  his 
satire,  it  is  when  he  is  ridiculing  us,  though  it  is  some  com¬ 
fort  to  find  that,  meanly  as  he  may  think  of  us,  he  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  our  landscapes  and  of  our  fare.  “  Leav¬ 
ing  out  Switzerland,”  he  says,  “  I  have  seen  nothing  in  that 
heauty  (the  beauty  of  Continental  scenery)  which  satisfies 
the  eye  and  wins  the  heart  to  compare  with  England  in 
spring.  When  we  annex  it  to  our  sprawling  country, 
which  lies  out  of  doors  in  so  many  climates,  it  will  make 
acharmin®  retreat  for  us  in  May  and  June,  —  a  sort  of  gar¬ 
den  of  delight,  whence  we  shall  draw  our  May  butter  and 
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our  June  roses.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  it  under 
glass  to  make  it  pleasant  the  year  round.”  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  laughter  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  impartial. 
He  makes  excellent  fun  out  of  every  available  subject,  not, 
as  do  some  of  his  countrymen,  out  of  every  subject,  avail¬ 
able  or  not  (Mark  Twain  can  be  quite  as  jocose  about 
Adam  as  about  any  of  Adam’s  descendants),  as,  for  instance, 
out  of  the  German  passion  fur  soldiering,  out  of  the  guides 
whom  he  bamboozles  by  offering  to  guide  them  for  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  sum  which  they  ask,  and  out  of  Italian 
beggars,  these  last  being  “  done  ”  in  a  fashion  so  delightful 
and  apparently  so  efiective  that  we  must  transcribe  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  He  has  been  complaining  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  Austrian  currency  :  — 

“  During  the  day  I  get  my  pockets  full  of  coppers,  which  are 
very  convenient  to  take  in  change,  but  appear  to  have  a  very 
slight  purchasing  power  in  Austria  even,  and  none  at  all  else¬ 
where,  and  the  only  u.se  of  which  I  have  found  is  to  give  Ital¬ 
ian  beggars.  One  of  the  pieces  satisfies  a  beggar  when  it  drops 
into  his  hat ;  and  then  it  detains  him  long  enough  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  it,  so  that  your  carriage  has  time  to  get  so  far  away 
that  his  renewed  pursuit  is  usually  unavailing.” 

At  times  he  can  give  us  charming  bits  of  description. 
Here  is  one,  under  the  title  of  “  Sea  and  Shore :  ”  — 

I  “  It  is  not  always  easy,  when  one  stands  upon  the  highlands 
which  encircle  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  in  some  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  tell  where  the  sea  ends,  and  the  skv  begins.  It 
seems  practicable,  at  such  times,  for  one  to  take  ship,  and  sail 
up  into  heaven.  I  have  often,  indeed,  seen  white  sails  climbing 
up  there,  and  fishing-boats,  at  secure  anchor  I  suppose,  riding 
apparently  like  balloons  in  the  hazy  air.  Sea  and  air  and  land 
here  are  all  kin,  I  su.spcct,  and  have  certain  immaterial  qualities 
in  common.  The  contours  of  the  shores  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  are  as  graceful  as  the  mobile  waves ;  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
where  ruggedness  and  sharpness,  the  atmosphere  throws  a 
friendly  veil  over  it,  and  tones  all  that  is  inharmonious  into  the 
repose  of  beauty.  The  atmosphere  is  really  something  more 
than  a  medium  ;  it  is  a  drapery,  woven,  one  could  attirm,  with 
colors,  or  dipped  in  Oriental  dyes.  One  might  account  thus  for 
the  prismatic  colors  I  have  often  seen  on  the  horizon  at  noon, 
when  the  sun  was  pouring  down  floods  of  clear,  golden  light. 
The  simple  light  here,  if  one  could  ever  represent  by  pen,  pencil, 
or  brush,  would  draw  the  world  hither  to  bathe  in  it.  It  is  not 
thin  sunshine,  but  a  royal  profusion,  a  golden  substance,  a  trans¬ 
forming  quality,  a  vesture  of  splendor  for  all  these  Mediterra¬ 
nean  shores.  The  most  comprehensive  idea  of  Sorrento  and  the 
great  plain  on  which  it  stand.s,  embedded  almost  out  of  sight  in 
foliage,  we  obtained  one  day  from  our  boat,  as  we  put  out  round 
the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  and  stood  away  for  Capri.  There  was 
not  wind  enough  for  sails  ;  but  there  were  chopping  waves,  and 
swell  enough  to  toss  us  about,  and  to  produce  bright  flashes  of 
light  far  out  at  sea.  The  red-shirted  rowers  silently  bent  to 
their  long  sweeps  ;  and  1  lay  in  the  tossing  bow,  and  studied  the 
high,  receding  shore.  The  picture  is  simple,  —  a  precipice  of 
rock  or  earth,  faced  with  masonry  in  spots,  almost  of  uniform 
height  from  point  to  point  of  the  little  bay,  except  where  a  deep 
gorge  has  split  the  rock,  and  comes  to  the  sea,  forming  a  cove, 
where  a  cluster  of  rude  buildings  is  likely  to  gather.  Along  the 
precipice,  which  now  juts  and  now  recedes  a  little,  are  villas, 
hotels,  old  convents,  gardens,  and  groves.  I  can  see  steps  and 
galleries  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  caves  and  caverns,  nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial :  for  one  can  cut  this  tufa  with  a  knife  ;  and 
it  would  hardly  seem  preposterous  to  attempt  to  dig  out  a  cool, 
roomy  mansion  in  this  rocky  front  with  a  spade.” 

Altogether,  if  our  readers  will  trust  us,  they  cannot  spend 
an  hour  or  so  more  pleasantly  than  in  “  sauntering  ”  with 
Mr.  Warner.  Or  if  they  want  something  appropriate  to 
winter,  let  them  take  up  “  Backlog  Studies.”  A  “  back¬ 
log,”  we  must  explain,  is  the  massive  piece  of  wood,  the 
piece  de  resistance,  so  to  speak,  which  is  put  at  the  back  of 
a  wood  fire.  The  “  Studies  ”  open  with  an  eloquent  plea, 
which  to  us  here,  with  no  woods  to  speak  of  and  coats  at 
famine  prices,  is  even  cruelly  interesting,  for  open  fires. 
Mr.  Warner  has  been  complaining  that  people  change 
houses  so  frequently  and  so  lightly,  and  live  so  often  in 
houses  that  don’t  suit  them,  and  he  goes  on :  — 

"  Am  I  mistaken  in  snppo.sing  that  this  is  owing  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  big  chimneys,  with  wide  fireplaces  in  them?  How 
can  a  person  be  attached  to  a  house  that  has  no  centre  of  attrac- 
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tion,  no  soul  in  it,  in  the  visible  form  of  a  glowing  fire,  and  a 
warm  chimney,  like  the  heart  in  the  body  1  When  you  think 
of  the  old  homestead,  if  you  ever  do,  your  thoughts  go  straight 
to  the  wide  chimney  and  its  burning  lugs.  No  wonder  that  vou 
are  ready  to  move  from  one  fireplaceless  house  into  another. 
But  you  have  something  just  as  good,  you  sav.  Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  it.  This  age,  which  imitates  everything,  even  to  the 
virtues  of  our  ancestors,  has  invented  a  fireplace,  with  artificial 
iron,  or  composition  logs  in  it,  hacked  and  painted,  in  which  gas 
is  burned,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  wood  tire.  This 
seems  to  me  blasphemy.  Do  you  think  a  cat  would  lie  down 
before  it  ?  Can  you  poke  it  ?  If  you  can’t  poke  it,  it  is  a  fraud. 
To  poke  a  wood  fire  is  more  solid  enjoyment  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world.  The  crowning  human  virtue  in  a  man 
is  to  let  his  wife  poke  the  fire.  I  do  not  know  how  any  virtue 
whatever  is  possible'over  an  imitation  gas  log.  What  a  sense  of 
insincerity  tne  family  must  hare,  if  they  indulge  in  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  gathering  about  it.  With  this  centre  of  nntruthfufness, 
what  must  the  life  in  the  family  be  ?  Perhaps  the  father  will 
be  living  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a  year  on  a  salary  of  four 
thousand ;  perhaps  the  mother,  more  beautiful  and  younger  than 
her  beautiful  daughters,  will  rouge;  perhaps  the  young  ladies 
will  make  waxwork.  A  cynic  might  suggest  as  the  motto  of 
modern  life  this  simple  legend,  ‘Just  as  good  as  the  real.’  But 
I  am  not  a  cynic,  and  I  hope  for  the  rekindling  of  wood  fires, 
and  a  return  of  the  beautiful  home  light  from  them.  If  a  wood 
fire  is  a  luxury,  it  is  cheaper  than  many  in  which  we  indulge 
without  thought,  and  cheaper  than  the  visits  of  a  doctor,  made 
necessary  by  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  house.  Not  that  1 
have  anything  against  doctors ;  1  only  wish,  after  they  have 
been  to  see  us  in  a  way  that  seems  so  friendly,  they  had  nothing 
against  us.” 

Round  this  open  fire  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 
“  Fire-Tender,”  his  wife,  and  certain  friends  talked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  pleasante.st  fashion,  Mr.  Waritcr  being  one  of 
Uie  few  who  know  how  to  manage  a  conversation.  Of  that, 
of  course,  no  extracts  that  we  can  give  will  afford  an  idea. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  justice  by  extracts  to  a 
book  of  this  kind,  where  the  humor  is  pretty  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  there  is  nothing  very  much  superior  to  the  rest. 
One  turns  over  page  after  page  of  essays,  which  we  read 
with  a  quiet,  continuous  delight,  and  fear  to  select,  lest  our 
readers  should  say,  “  I  see  nothing  very  particular  here.” 
Probably  there  is  nothing  “  very  particular ;  ”  but  then 
there  is  plenty  more  like  it,  and  that  is  very  much  more 
to  the  purpose.  At  all  events,  we  shall  risk  a  passage, 
and  with  it  finally'  commend  Mr.  Warner  to  our  read¬ 
ers  :  — 

“(It  makes  one  homesick  in  this  world  to  think  that  there  are 
BO  many  rare  people  he  can  never  know  ;  and  so  many  excellent 
people  that  scarcely  any  one  will  know,  in  fact.  One  discovers 
a  friend  by  chance,  and  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  life  maybe  have  been  spent  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  him.  When  he  is  once  known,  through  him  open¬ 
ing  is  made  into  another  little  world,  into  a  circle  of  culture  and 
loving  hearts  and  enthusiasm  in  a  dozen  congenial  pursuits,  and 
prejudices  perhaps.  How  instantly  and  easily  the  bachelor 
doubles  his  world  when  he  marries,  and  enters  into  the  unknown 
fellowship  of  the  to  him  continually  increasing  company  which 
is  known  in  popular  language  as  ‘  all  bis  wife’s  relations.’  Near 
at  hand  daily,  no  doubt,  are  those  worth  knowing  intimately,  if 
one  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity.  And  when  one  travels 
he  sees  what  a  vast  material  there  is  for  society  and  friendship, 
of  which  he  can  never  avail  himself.  Car-load  after  car-load  of 
summer  travel  goes  by  one  at  any  railway  station,  out  of  which 
he  is  sure  he  could  choose  a  score  of  life-long  friends,  if  the  con¬ 
ductor  would  introduce  him.  There  are  faces  of  refinement,  of 
quick  wit,  of  sympathetic  kindness,  —  interesting  people,  trav¬ 
eled  people,  entertaining  people,  —  as  you  would  say  in  Boston, 
‘  nice  people  you  would  admire  to  know,’  whom  you  constantly 
meet  and  pass  without  a  sign  of  recognition,  many  of  whom  are 
no  doubt  vour  long-lost  brothers  and  sisters.  You  can  see  that 
they  also  have  their  worlds  and  their  interests,  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  know  a  great  many  ‘  nice  ’  people.  The  matter  of  personal 
liking  and  attachment  is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  mere  fortune  of 
association.  More  fast  friendships  and  pleasant  acquaintance¬ 
ships  are  formed  on  the  Atlantic  steamships  between  those  who 
would  have  been  only  indifferent  acquaintances  elsewhere,  than 
one  would  think  possible  on  a  voyage  which  naturally  makes 
one  as  selfish  as  he  is  indifierent  to  his  personal  appearance. 
The  Atlantic  is  the  only  power  on  earth  I  know  that  can  make 
a  woman  indifferent  to  her  personal  appearance.” 


!  SOCIAL  BARRIERS. 

i 

I  The  immortal  Dr.  Johnson  once  applied  what  he  sun- 
;  posed  to  be  a  crucial  test  to  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Macau- 
I  jay’s  republican  principles,  by  proposing  that  she  should 
I  invite  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them  at  dinner.  If  j 
i  willingness  to  meet  social  inferiors  on  equal  terms  be  a  lair 
I  test  of  republicanism,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  number 
I  of  genuine  republicans  in  the  world  is  singularly  small 
I  Indeed,  as  is  often  enough  remarked,  the  eliect  of  demo- 
!  cratic  political  institutions  is  very  often  to  make  the  social 
barriers  more  impassable  than  ever.  The  reason  is  obvi. 

I  ous  enough.  An  American  gentleman  can  less  afl'ord  to 

Sut  himself  into  familiar  relations  with  an  Irish  laborer  in 
few  York  than  an  English  nobleman  to  talk  easily  to  a 
man  of  the  same  class  at  home,  because  there  is  a  much 
greater  risk  that  the  free  and  enlightened  citizen  will  take 
unpleasant  liberties.  The  absence  of  any  recognized  dif. 
ference  makes  the  protection  of  a  certain  reserve” more  nec¬ 
essary.  Invisible  barriers  have  to  be  thrown  up  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  tangible  distinctions.  In  a  first-cla^ 
railway  carriage  in  EnglaiMl  each  passenger  knows  that  his 
fellow-travellers  belong,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  same 
social  stratum  with  himself,  and  have  therefore  a  certaia 
common  understanding  upon  various  matters.  In  an  Ame^ 
lean  car  he  can  only  say  that  his  companions  are  not  nio- 
gers ;  but  they  may  be  capable  of  eating  with  their  knives, 
of  chewing  tobacco,  and  of  using  language  which  is  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  conventional  usage.  You  can 
speak  with  much  more  freedom  to  a  fellow-travelier  if  you 
have  a  well-founded  confidence  that  he  will  not  reply  bv 
devoting  your  eyes  to  eternal  perdition.  In  short,  the 
simple  process  of  shuffling  together  people  who  are  at  the 
very  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  civilization  does  not  tend 
to  promote  familiarity.  Its  first  effect  is  to  cause  the  more 
sensitive  units  to  surround  themselves  with  an  impercep¬ 
tible  atmosphere  of  general  repulsion.  In  the  long  run, 
possibly,  the  constant  intermixture  may  bring  about  a  closer 
assimilation;  but  the  immediate  consequences  —  and  “im¬ 
mediate”  may  be  interpreted  with  considerable  latitude  — 
are  very  often  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  sometimes 
hastily  assumed  to  be. 

Part  of'  that  phenomenon  which  is  generally  described  as 
the  widening  of  the  gulf  between  ditferent  classes  is  obvi¬ 
ously  due  to  this  simple  fact.  The  destruction  of  a  political 
privilege  is  tacitly  compensated  by  an  increase  of  social 
exclusiveness.  When  we  have  reached  Utopia,  the  exist¬ 
ing  awkwardness  will  be  removed.  Man  will  meet  man  on 
equal  terms ;  there  will  be  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
superior,  and  no  envy  from  the  inferior.  Every  one  will 
take  his  place  naturally,  conscious  that  it  is  that  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted,  anti  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  create 
artificial  distinctions  when  those  actually  existing  arc  felt 
to  repose  upon  absolute  justice.  Meanwhile  amiable  young 
reformers  are  apt  to  attempt  to  precipitate  the  process. 
They  fret  against  the  barriers  which  have  sprung  up  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  supposed  destruction.  Tney  are 
shocked  to  discover  that  their  work  is  only  half  done,  and 
try  to  translate  the  political  into  social  reforms.  They 
give  to  working-men  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  sit  down 
to  tea  with  them,  and  elaborately  lay  aside  the  prestige  of 
superior  rank  and  education.  They  try  to  talk  to  their 
servants  as  if  they  were  fellow-creatures,  and  as  if  the 
stairs  which  separate  the  kitchen  from  the  parlor  were  not 
more  difficult  of  ascent  —  except  in  a  merely  physical  sense 
—  than  the  cliffs  of  the  Matterhorn.  That  such  efforts  are 
well  meant  would  be  denied  by  nobody.  They  are  directed 
against  a  real  evil ;  for  one  can  hardly  consider  it  as  p^ 
of  the  eternal  order  of  things  that  people  whose  bodies  in¬ 
habit  the  same  tenement  should  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  spirit  as  widely  as  though  they  were  denizens  of 
diff  erent  planets.  It  may  even  be  admitted  further  that 
some  people  have  the  happy  art  of  really  conciliating  by 
condescension  ;  that  they  can  lay  aside  their  robes  of  state 
without  becoming  more  imposing  in  their  incognito  than  m 
their  official  costume ;  and  that  for  them  the  phrase  of  pef" 
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^cr  people  at  their  ease  does  not  really  mean  producing  a 
rtMral  sense  of  extreme  awkwardness,  and  a  forced  air  of 
^iliarity  which  is  at  the  very  anti[>odes  of  the  genuine 
jrticle.  A  man,  however,  and  even  a  woman,  must  be  pos- 
Ksjed  not  only  of  singular  benevolence,  but  of  a  singularly 
felicitous  manner,  if  success  is  to  be  obtained  in  such  an 
enterprise.  For  the  great  majority,  the  fetters  of  custom 
lure  penetrated  far  too  deeply  into  their  souls  to  permit 
^ly  free  action  when  they  voluntarily  leave  their  accus¬ 
tomed  sphere.  Angels’  visits  are  proverbially  rare,  and 
most  angels  would  probably  find  it  hard  to  lay  aside  their 
fin<^  and  talk  to  any  mere  mortal  as  to  one  of  themselves. 
More  frequently  they  come  like  the  “  blessed  Glentioveer,” 
declaring  only  too  distinctly,  “  ’Tis  mine  to  speak  and  yours 
to  hear,”  and  conferences  conducted  on  such  terms  may  be 
improving,  but  scarcely  diminish  the  sense  of  constraint. 

Without  denying,  therefore,  the  good  which  may  possibly 
be  effected  by  crossing  the  gulf  when  the  innovator  has  the 
bippy  disposition  necessary  to  ensure  success,  it  is  more 
ejpedient  for  persons  of  colder  temperament  to  ask  what 
ire  the  real  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  When  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  retard  the  advent 
ofthe  millennium,  we  may  expect  to  aid  in  removing  them 
by  judicious  effort,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  overleap  them 
at  a  bound.  The  obstacle  of  which  we  have  already  spo¬ 
ken  is  the  most  palpable,  and  is  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
unsettled  state  of  society.  When  nobody  is  quite  certain 
of  his  position,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  tread  on  his 
neighbor’s  toes,  the  result  must  be  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
awkwardness.  Vulgarity,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  the 
product  of  an  attempt  to  assume  habits  of  thought,  or  dress, 
or  manner,  not  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  own 
taste,  but  as  a  conscious  imitation  of  other  people’s  taste. 
When  a  servant  tries  to  adopt  her  mistress’s  fashions,  or  an 
upstart  tries  to  ape  an  old  aristocracy,  or  an  Indian  wears 
Manchester  prints  instead  of  his  native  costume,  the  same 
sense  of  incongruity  is  produced.  Perfect  manners,  it  is 
Slid,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  uncontaminated  East,  be¬ 
cause  there  everybody  has  a  traditional  code  of  behavior 
from  which  he  never  thinks  of  deviating,  and  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  second  nature  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  an 
incessant  struggle  of  classes  continues,  we  shall  all  feel 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  in  each  other’s  presence.  But, 
even  assuming  this  difficulty  to  be  removed  in  a  few  centu¬ 
ries,  another  threatens  to  be  more  permanent.  We  cannot 
look  forward  to  any  time  at  which  cultivation  will  be  uni¬ 
formly  diffused.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  differences  are 
likely  to  grow  rather  wider  than  narrower.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  Wn  said  about  the  levelling  tendencies  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  differences  of  fortune  increase  most  rapidly  in 
the  most  democratic  countries.  Millionaires  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unprecedented  become  daily  commoner  in  New 
York,  whilst  the  workman’s  wages,  if  they  rise  at  all,  rise 
only  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Intellectual  differences 
leem  to  follow  the  same  law.  The  more  science  extends, 
for  example,  the  greater  are  the  exertions  required  to  be 
decently  familiar  with  its  results.  It  takes  the  study  of 
many  years  to  be  an  accomplished  chemist  or  mathema¬ 
tician  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  daily  more  hopeless  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  who  have  to  live  by  manual  labor,  to 
Kquire  any  knowledge  worth  having  upon  such  subjects. 
The  self-taught  genius  has  daily  a  harder  task  before  him  ; 
for  the  condition  of  making  additions  to  our  knowledge  is 
fomiliarity  with  the  vast  masses  of  knowledge  accumulated 
hy  the  labors  of  preceding  generations. 

There  must  thus  remain  a  fundamental  difference,  tend¬ 
ing  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  between  people  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale.  For  really  easy  inter- 
Morse  something  like  a  community  of  interests  is  requisite. 
In  order  to  enjoy  a  man’s  society,  you  must  be  capable  at 
wMtof  sympathizing  with  his  favorite  pursuits.  If  your 
whole  knowledge,  for  example,  of  natural  history  is  confined 
to  recognizing  an  empirical  distinction  between  a  horse 
nnd  a  cow,  how  can  you  profitably  talk  upon  such  subjects 
to  a  man  whose  mind  is  a  walking  British  Museum  ?  The 
Mpon  in  which  he  habitually  dwells  is  for  you  closed  by 
ooors  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass.  This  difficulty  is  of 


course  merely  suggested  by  way  of  illustration.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  tolerably  intelligent  person  who  has  never  got 
beyond  the  asses’  bridge  may  converse  profitably  with  a 
prerson  whose  mathematical  speculations  are  so  profound  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  only  half  a  dozen  persons  in  Europe. 
But  that  is  because  mathema  ics,  however  deeply  immersed 
a  man  may  be  in  the  study,  fills  only  one  division  of  his 
intellect.  Even  the  deepest  of  mathematicians  can  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  cooking  of  a  mutton  chop,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  such  subjects  as  poetry,  or  politics,  or  theology,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  a  universal  human  interest.  Extend, 
however,  the  same  principle  to  other  departments  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  Take  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  great  currents  of  European  speculation,  and 
place  him  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  ploughman,  whose 
whole  intellectual  apparatus  has  been  provided  at  a  village 
school.  How  can  they  find  real  pleasure  in  each  other’s 
society  V  The  ploughman  can  of  course  traverse  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  philosopher’s  sphere  of  thought, 
and  the  philosopher,  however  amiable,  will  in  time  grow 
weary  of  talk  about  petty  parish  gossip,  or  even  reflections 
upon  agriculture  from  a  purely  bucolic  point  of  view.  The 
answer,  indeed,  may  be  easily  given.  Such  a  diff’erence 
need  not  cause  any  sense  of  awkwardness.  If  the  plough¬ 
man  is  intelligent  enough  to  admit  the  value  of  a  philosophy 
which  he  cannot  understand,  and  therefore  to  pay  due  re¬ 
spect  to  philosophers ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  is  not  too  peflantic  to  take  an  interest  in  simple 
human  passions  and  troubles,  they  have  a  common  ground 
upon  which  each  may  give  and  take  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Unluckily  it  is  just  on  this  ground  that  the  discord 
is  likely  to  be  most  complete.  The  ploughman  probably 
takes  an  interest  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  attributes  his 
bad  pay  to  a  certain  inherent  meanness  on  the  part  of  the 
nearest  farmer ;  the  philosopher  can  only  reply  by  state¬ 
ments  about  the  wages-fund  and  Malthus,  which  to  his  in¬ 
terlocutor  .ire  as  consoling  as  a  text  in  Hebrew.  The 
ploughman  finds  consolation  in  the  doctrines  of  a  Method¬ 
ist  preacher;  and  the  philosopher,  if  he  belongs  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  thinkers,  is  unable  even  to  conceive  how  any¬ 
body  should  regard  a  Methodist  as  anything  but  a  curious 
survival  of  archaic  forms  of  belief.  It  is  not  merely  that 
one  man  knows  a  certain  list  of  facts  of  which  the  other  has 
never  heard,  but  that  their  whole  methods  of  thought  are 
jarring  and  mutually  exclusive.  Add  to  this  that  the  phi¬ 
losopher  feels  that  his  prosperity  in  a  democratic  state  of 
society  depends  very  much  on  the  ploughman’s  good  will ; 
while  the  ploughman  is  much  inclined  to  class  the  philoso¬ 
pher  with  the  numerous  blood-suckers  whom  he  considers 
to  be  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  a  good  many  obstacles,  even  if  all  political  diff’er- 
ences  were  levelled,  to  a  comfortable  intercourse  between 
different  classes.  Our  ploughmen  -and  philosophers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  merely  special  instances  of  a  want  of  harmony 
which  might  be  illustrated  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
The  misfortune  is  that  the  old  definition  of  contemporaries 
has  practically  ceased  to  be  true.  Of  people  alive  at  this 
moment,  many  are  really  living  in  remote  periods  of  the 
past ;  others  are  really  living  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  not  a  few  are  aspiring  at  least  to  live  in  the  twentieth. 
When  all  people  who  inhabit  the  same  planet  at  the  same 
time  are  truly  contemporary,  the  barriers  which  now  divide 
them  may  disappear  ;  for,  though  not  at  the  same  level, 
they  may  be  in  the  same  scale  of  thinking  beings  ;  but  the 
process  of  effecting  the  change  is  likely  to  be  something  of 
the  slowest. 
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It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  reading  books  about 
natural  scenery  that  they  fill  the  mind  with  pictures,  often 
exaggerated,  often  distorted,  often  blurred,  and,  even  when 

>  A  DiKourxe  deliTcrcd  in  the  Rojal  Institution  of  Gnat  Britain,  on 
Friday,  4th  April,  1873. 
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well  drawn,  injurious  to  the  freshness  of  first  impressions,  j 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the  I 
Falls  of  Niagara.  There  was  little  accuracy  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  first  observers  of  the  cataract.  Startled  by  an 
exhibition  of  power  so  novel  and  so  grand,  emotion  leaped 
beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment,  and  gave  currency  to 
notions  regarding  the  waterfall  which  have  often  led  to 
disappointment. 

A  record  of  a  voyage  in  1535,  by  a  French  mariner 
named  Jacques  Cartier,  contains,  it  is  said,  the  first  printed 
allusion  to  Niagara.  In  1603  the  first  map  of  the  district 
was  constructed  by  a  Frenchman  named  Champlain.  In 
1648  the  Jesuit  Kageneau,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  at 
Paris,  mentions  Niagara  as  “  a  cataract  of  frightful 
height”  I  In  the  winter  of  1678  and  1679  the  cataract  was 
visited  by  Father  Hennepin,  and  described  in  a  book  dedi¬ 
cated  “  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.”  He  gives  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  waterfall,  which  shows  that  serious  changes  have 
taken  place  since  his  time.  He  describes  it  as  “  a  great 
and  prodigious  cadence  of  water,  to  which  the  universe 
does  not  offer  a  parallel.”  'fhe  height  of  the  Fall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hennepin,  was  more  than  600  feet.  “  The  waters,” 
he  says,  “  which  fall  from  this  great  precipice  do  foam  and 
boil  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  making  a  noise  more 
terrible  than  that  of  thunder.  When  the  wind  blows  to 
the  south,  its  frightful  roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than 
fifteen  leagues.”  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  who  visited  Niag¬ 
ara  in  1687,  makes  the  height  800  febt.  In  1721  Charle- 
vois,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  referring 
to  the  exaggerations  of  his  predecessors,  thus  states  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  :  “  For  my  part,  after  ex¬ 

amining  it  on  all  sides,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  can¬ 
not  allow  it  less  than  140  or  150  feet,”  —  a  remarkably  close 
estimate.  At  that  time,  namely,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  it  had  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  reasons  will  subse¬ 
quently  be  given  for  holding  that  this  has  been  always  the 
form  of  the  cataract  from  its  origin  to  its  present  site. 

As  regards  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  Charlevois  declares 
the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  which,  I  may  say,  are 
repeated  to  the  present  hour,  to  be  altogether  extravagant. 
He  is  perfectly  right.  The  thunders  of  Niagara  are  for¬ 
midable  enough  to  those  who  really  seek  them  at  the  base 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
particularly  above  the  fall,  its  silence,  rather  than  its  noise, 

IS  surprising.  I'his  arises,  in  part,  from  the  lack  of  reso¬ 
nance,  the  surrounding  country  being  flat,  and  therefore 
furnishing  no  echoing  surfaces  to  reinforce  the  shock  of  the 
water.  The  resonance  from  the  surrounding  rocks  causes 
the  Swiss  Reuss  at  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  when  full,  to  thunder 
more  loudly  than  the  Niagara. 

On  Friday,  the  1  st  of  November,  1872,  just  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  caught,  from  the  railway 
train,  my  first  glimpse  of  the  smoke  of  the  cataract. 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  American  Fall.  It  may  be  that  my 
mood  at  the  time  toned  down  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  aspect  of  this  grand  cascade ;  but  I  felt  nothing 
like  disappointment,  knowing,  from  old  experience,  that 
time  and  close  acquaintanceship,  the  gradual  interweaving 
of  mind  and  nature,  must  powerful!)'  influence  my  final 
estimate  of  the  scene.  After  dinner  we  crossed  to  Goat 
Island,  and,  turning  to  tlie  right,  reached  the  southern  end 
of  the  American  Fall.  The  river  is  here  studded  with 
small  islands.  Crossing  a  wooden  bridge  to  Luna  Island, 
and  clasping  a  tree  which  grows  near  its  edge,  I  looked 
long  at  the  cataract,  which  here  shoots  down  the  precipice 
like  an  avalanche  of  foam.  It  grew  in  power  and  beauty 
as  I  gazed  upon  it.  I'he  channel  spanned  by  the  wooden 
bridge  was  deep,  and  the  river  there  doubled  over  the  edge  ] 
of  the  precipice  like  the  swell  of  a  muscle,  unbroken.  The  [ 
ledge  here  overhangs,  the  water  being  poured  out  far' 
beyond  the  base  of  the  precipice.  A  space,  called  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds,  is  thus  enclosed  between  the  wall  of  rock 
and  the  cataract. 

>  From  an  inUrmtlDg  littia  book  protentod  to  mo  at  Brooklyn  br  it* 
antbor,  Hr.  Holljr,  aomo  of  thoao  data  ara  deriTed;  Hannapin,  Kalm,  Itaka- 
wall,  Lyall,  Uall,  and  others,  I  hare  mjsalf  eonsultad. 
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Goat  Island  terminates  in  a  sheer  dry  precipice,  which 
connects  the  American  and  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Midway 
between  both  is  a  wooden  hut,  the  residence  of  the  guide 
to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  from  the  hut  a  winding 
staircase,  called  Biddle’s  Stair,  descends  to  the  base  of  the 
precipice.  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  down  this 
stair,  and  wandered  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One 
well-known  factor  in  the  formation  and  retreat  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  was  immediately  observed.  A  thick  layer  of  limestone 
formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  cliff.  This  rested  upon  a 
bed  of  soft  shale,  which  extended  round  the  base  of  the 
cataract.  The  violent  recoil  of  the  water  against  this 
yielding  substance  crumbles  it  away,  undermining  the 
ledge  above,  which,  unsupported,  eventually  breaks  off, 
and  produces  the  observed  recession. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Horseshoe  is  a  promon¬ 
tory,  formed  by  the  doubling  back  of  the  gorge  excavated 
by  the  cataract,  and  into  which  it  plunges.  On  the  prom¬ 
ontory  stands  a  stone  building,  called  the  Terrapin 
Tower,  the  door  of  which  had  been  nailed  up  because  of 
the  dec^  of  the  staircase  within  it.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  superintendent  of  Goat  Island,  the 
door  was  opened  for  me.  From  this  tower,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  at  some  hours  of  the  night,  I  watched  and 
listened  to  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  river  here  is  evidently 
much  deeper  than  the  American  branch ;  and  instead  of 
bursting  into  foam  where  it  quits  the  ledge,  it  bends  solidly 
over  and  falls  in  a  continuous  layer  of  the  most  vivid  green. 
The  tint  is  not  uniform  but  varied,  long  stripes  of  deeper 
hue  alternating  with  bands  of  brighter  color.  Close  to  the 
ledge  over  which  the  water  rolls,  foam  is  generated,  the 
light  falling  upon  which  and  flashing  back  from  it,  is  sifted 
in  its  passage  to  and  fro,  and  changed  from  white  to  emer¬ 
ald  green.  Heaps  of  superficial  loam  are  also  formed  at 
intervals  along  tne  ledge,  and  immediately  drawn  down  in 
long  white  stri®.*-*  Lower  down,  the  surface,  shaken  by 
the  reaction  from  below,  incessantly  rustles  into  whiteness. 
The  descent  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  rhythm,  the  water 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Fall  in  periodic  gushes.  Nor 
is  the  spray  uniformly  diffused  through  the  air,  but  is 
wafted  through  it  in  successive  veils  of  gauze-like  texture. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  beauty  is  not  absent  from 
the  Horseshoe  Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief  attribute. 
The  plunge  of  the  water  is  not  wild,  but  deliberate,  vast, 
and  fascinating.  From  the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  adjacent 
arm  of  the  Horseshoe  is  seen  projected  against  the  opposite 
one,  midway  down ;  to  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  left 
the  picturing  of  the  gulf  into  which  the  cataract  plunges. 

The  deliuht  which  natural  scenery  produces  in  some 
minds  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  the  conduct  which  it 
prompts  can  hardly  be  fairly  criticised  by  those  who  have 
never  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  deduction  from 
the  completeness  of  the  celebrated  'Ihomas  Young,  that  he 
was  unable  to  appreciate  natural  scenery.  “  He  had 
really,”  says  Dean  Peacock,  “  no  taste  for  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  no  one  who  was 
able  to  live  in  London  would  be  content  to  live  elsewhere.” 
Well,  Dr.  Young,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  right  to  his 
delights ;  but  I  can  understand  a  hesitation  to  accept  them, 
high  as  they  were,  to  the  exclusion  of 

“  That  o’erflowing  joy  which  Nature  yields 
To  her  true  lovers.” 

To  all  who  are  of  this  mind,  the  strengthening  of  desire  on 
my  part  to  see  and  know  Niagara  Falls,  as  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be  seen  and  Known,  will  be  intelligible. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  visit,  I  met,  at  the  head  of 
Biddle’s  Stair,  the  guide  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  —  large,  well  built,  firm  and 
pleasant  in  mouth  and  eye.  My  interest  in  the  scene 
stirred  up  his,  and  made  him  communicative.  Turning  to 
a  photograph,  he  described,  by  reference  to  it,  a  feat  which 
he  had  accomplished  some  time  previously,  and  which  had 
brought  him  almost  under  the  green  water  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall.  “  Can  you  lead  me  there  to-morrow  ?  ”  I  asked.  He 

*  The  dirwtion  of  tha  wind  with  rafaranca  to  tha  course  of  a  ship  majr  ba 
infarrad  with  aeouraer  flrom  tha  foam-atraaka  on  tha  aurfaca  of  tha  aaa. 
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ayed  ms  inquiringly,  weighing,  perhaps,  the  chances  of  a 
of  light  build  and  with  gray  in  his  whiskers  in  such  an 
nndertaking.  “  I  wish,”  I  added,  “  to  see  as  much  of  the 
Fill  as  can  be  seen,  and  where  you  lead  I  will  endeavor  to 
follow.”  Ilio  scrutiny  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  said, 
"Very  well ;  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow.” 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  I  came.  In  the  hut  at  the 
bead  of  Biddle’s  Stair  I  stripped  wholly,  and  re-dressed 
tccording  to  instructions,  —  drawing  on  two  pairs  of  woolen 
pantaloons,  three  woolen  jackets,  two  pairs  of  socks,  and  a 
of  felt  shoes.  Even  if  wet,  my  guide  urged  that  the 
Jjothes  would  keep  me  from  being  chilled,  and  he  was  right. 
A»uit  and  hood  of  yellow  oil-cloth  covered  all.  Most  laud¬ 
able  precautions  were  taken  by  the  young  assistant  of  the 
juide  to  keep  the  water  out,  but  his  devices  broke  down 
^mediately  when  severely  tested. 

We  descended  the  stair;  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  doing 
ia  my  case  the  duty  of  an  alpenstock.  At  the  bottom  my 

Side  inquired  whether  we  should  go  first  to  the  Cave  of 
>  Winds,  or  to  the  Horseshoe,  remarking  that  the  latter 
would  try  us  most.  1  decided  to  get  the  roughest  done 
first,  and  he  turned  to  the  left  over  the  stones.  They  were 
iharp  and  trying.  The  base  of  the  first  portion  of  the  cat¬ 
aract  is  covered  with  huge  boulders,  obviously  the  ruins  of 
the  limestone  ledge  above.  The  water  does  not  distribute 
itself  uniformly  among  these,  but  seeks  for  itself  channels 
through  which  it  pours  torrentially.  We  passed  some  of 
these  with  wetted  feet,  but  without  dilficulty.  At  length 
we  came  to  the  side  of  a  more  formidable  current.  My 
(Tuide  walked  along  its  edge  until  he  reached  its  least  turbu- 
fent  portion.  Halting,  he  said,  “  This  is  our  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  if  we  can  cross  here,  we  shall  get  far  towards  the 
Horseshoe.” 

He  waded  in.  It  evidently  required  all  his  strength  to 
steady  him.  The  water  rose  above  his  loins,  and  it  foamed 
still  higher.  He  had  to  search  for  footing,  amid  unseen 
boulders,  against  which  the  torrent  rose  violently.  He 
struggled  and  swayed,  but  he  struggled  successfully,  and 
finally  reached  the  shallower  water  at  the  other  side. 
Stretching  out  his  arm,  he  said  to  me,  “  Now  come  on.”  I 
looked  down  the  torrent  as  it  rushed  to  the  river  below, 
which  was  seething  with  the  tumult  of  the  cataract.  De 
Saussure  recommended  the  inspection  of  Alpine  dangers 
with  the  view  of  making  them  familiar  to  the  eye  before 
they  are  encountered ;  and  it  is  a  whole.somc  custom  in 
places  of  difficulty  to  put  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
clearly  before  the  mind,  and  to  decide  beforehand  what 
ought  to  be  done  should  the  accident  occur.  Thus  wound 
up  in  the  present  instance,  I  entered  the  water.  Even 
where  it  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  its  power  was  mani¬ 
fest.  As  it  rose  around  me,  I  sought  to  split  the  torrent  by 
presenting  a  side  to  it ;  but  the  insecurity  of  the  footing 
enabled  it  to  grasp  the  loins,  twist  me  fairly  round,  and 
bring  its  impetus  to  bear  upon  the  back.  Further  struggle 
was  impossible  ;  and  feeling  my  balance  hopelessly  gone,  I 
turned.  Hung  myself  towards  the  bank  I  had  just  quitted, 
and  was  instantly  swept  into  shallower  water. 

The  oil-cloth  covering  was  a  great  incumbrance  ;  it  had 
been  made  for  a  much  stouter  man,  and  standing  upright 
after  my  submersion,  my  legs  occupied  the  centres  of  two 
bags  of  water.  My  guide  exhorted  me  to  try  again.  Pru¬ 
dence  was  at  my  elbow,  whispering  dissuasion  ;  but  taking 
everything  into  account,  it  appeared  more  immoral  to  re¬ 
treat  than  to  proceed.  Instructed  by  the  first  misadventure, 
I  once  more  entered  the  stream.  Had  the  alpenstock  been 
of  iron,  it  might  have  helped  me ;  but  as  it  was,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  water  to  sweep  it  out  of  my  hands  rendered  it 
worse  than  useless.  I,  however,  clung  to  it  by  habit. 
Again  the  torrent  rose,  and  again  I  wavered  ;  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  left  hip  well  against  it,  I  remained  upright,  and  at 
length  grasped  the  hand  of  my  leader  at  the  other  side. 
He  laughed  pleasantly.  The  first  victory  was  gained,  and 
he  enjoyed  it.  “  No  traveller,”  he  said,  “  was  ever  here 
before.”  Soon  afterwards,  by  trusting  to  a  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood  which  seemed  firm,  I  was  again  taken  oft'  my  feet,  but 
WM  immediately  caught  by  a  protruding  rock. 

We  clambered  over  the  boulders  towards  the  thickest 


spray,  which  soon  became  so  weighty  as  to  cause  us  to  stag¬ 
ger  under  its  shock.  For  the  most  part  nothing  could  be 
seen  ;  we  were  in  the  midst  of  bewildering  tumult,  lashed 
by  the  water,  which  sounded  at  times  like  the  cracking  of 
'  innumerable  whips.  Underneath  this  was  the  deep  reso- 
I  nant  roar  of  the  cataract.  I  tried  to  shield  my  eyes  with  my 
I  hands,  and  look  upwards  ;  but  the  defence  was  useless. 

I  My  guide  continued  to  move  on,  but  at  a  certain  place  he 
'  halted,  and  desired  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee  and  ob- 
I  serve  the  cataract.  The  spray  did  not  come  so  mhch  from 
the  upper  ledge  as  from  the  rebound  of  the  shattered  water 
1  when  it  struck  the  bottom.  Hence  the  eyes  could  be  pro- 
I  tected  from  the  blinding  shock  of  the  spray,  while  the  line 
of  vision  to  the  upper  ledges  remained  to  some  extent  clear. 
On  looking  upwards  over  the  guide’s  shoulder,  I  could  see 
the  water  bending  over  the  ledge,  while  the  Terrapin 
Tower  loomed  fitfully  through  the  intermittent  spray  gusts. 
We  were  right  under  the  tower.  A  little  further  on,  the 
cataract,  after  its  first  plunge,  hit  a  protuberance  some  way 
down,  and  flew  from  it  in  a  prmligious  burst  of  spray ; 
i  through  this  we  staggered.  We  rounded  the  promontory 
on  which  the  Terrapin  Tower  stands,  and  pushed,  amid  the 
wildest  commotion,  along  the  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  until 
the  boulders  failed  us,  and  the  cataract  fell  into  the  pro¬ 
found  gorge  of  the  Niagara  River. 

Here  my  guide  sheltered  me  again,  and  desired  me  to 
look  up  ;  I  did  so,  and  could  see,  as  before,  the  green  gleam 
of  the  mighty  curve  sweeping  over  the  upper  ledge,  and  the 
fitful  plunge  of  the  water  as  the  spr.ay'  between  us  and  it 
alternately  gathered  and  disappeared.  An  eminent  friend 
of  mine  often  speaks  to  me  of  the  mistake  of  those  physi¬ 
cians  who  regard  man’s  ailments  as  purely  chemical,  to  be 
met  by  chemical  remedies  only.  He  contends  for  the  psy¬ 
chological  element  of  cure.  By  agreeable  emotions,  he 
says,  nervous  currents  are  liberated  which  stimulate  blood, 
brain,  and  viscera.  The  infiuence  rained  from  ladies’  eyes 
enables  my  friend  to  thrive  on  dishes  which  would  kill  him 
if  eaten  alone.  A  sanative  effect  of  the  same  order  I  ex¬ 
perienced  amid  the  spray  and  thunder  of  Niagara.  Quick¬ 
ened  by  the  emotions  there  aroused,  the  blood  sped  health¬ 
ily  through  the  arteries,  abolishing  introspection,  clearing 
the  heart  of  all  bitterness,  and  enabling  one  to  think  with 
tolerance,  if  not  with  tenderness,  of  the  most  relentless  and 
unreasonable  foe.  Apart  from  its  scientific  value,  and 
purely  as  a  moral  agent,  the  play,  I  submit ,  is  worth  the 
candle.  My  companion  knew  no  more  of  me  than  that  I 
enjoyed  the  wildness ;  but  as  I  bent  in  the  shelter  of  his 
large  frame,  he'  said,  “  I  should  like  to  see  you  attempting  to 
describe  all  this.”  He  rightly  thought  it  indescribable. 
The  name  of  this  gallant  fellow  was  Thomas  Conroy. 

We  returned,  clambering  at  intervals  up  and  down  so  as 
to  catch  glimpses  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of  the 
cataract.  We  passed  under  ledges  formed  by  tabular 
masses  of  limestone,  and  through  some  curious  openings 
formed  by  the  falling  together  of  the  summits  of  the  rocks. 
At  length  we  found  ourselves  beside  our  enemy  of  the 
morning.  My  guide  halted  for  a  minute  or  two,  scanning 
the  torrent  thoughtfully.  I  said  that,  as  a  guide,  he  ought 
to  have  a  rope  in  such  a  place ;  but  he  retorted  that,  as  no 
traveller  had  ever  thought  of  coming  there,  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  rope.  He  waded  in.  The  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  himself  erect  was  evident  enough ;  he  swayed, 
but  recovered  himself  again  and  again.  At  length  he 
slipped,  gave  way,  did  as  I  had  done,  threw  himself  flat  in 
the  water  towards  the  bank,  and  was  swept  into  the  shal¬ 
lows.  Standing  in  the  stream  near  its  edge,  he  stretched 
his  arm  towards  me.  I  retained  the  pitchfork  handle,  for 
it  had  been  useful  among  the  boulders.  By  wading  some 
way  in,  the  stall’  could  be  made  to  reach  him,  and  I  pro¬ 
posed  his  seizing  it.  “  If  you  are  sure,”  he  replied,  “  that, 
in  case  of  giving  way,  you  can  maintain  your  grasp,  then 
I  will  certainly  hold  you.”  1  waded  in,  and  stretched  the 
stair  to  my  companion.  It  was  firmly  grasped  by  both  of 
us.  Thus  helped,  though  its  onset  was  strong,  I  moved 
safely  across  the  torrent.  All  danger  ended  here.  We 
afterwards  roamed  sociably  among  the  torrents  and  bould¬ 
ers  below  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  The  rocks  were  covered 
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with  organic  slime  which  could  not  have  been  walked  over 
with  bare  feet,  but  the  felt  shoes  effectually  prevented  slip¬ 
ping.  We  reached  the  cave  and  entered  it,  first  by  a 
wot^en  way  carried  over  the  boulders,  and  then  along  a 
narrow  ledge  to  the  point  eaten  deepest  into  the  shale. 
When  the  wind  is  from  the  south,  the  falling  water,  I  am 
told,  can  be  seen  tranquilly  from  this  spot ;  but  when  we 
were  there,  a  blinding  hurricane  of  spray  was  whirled 
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laterally  into  the  river.  Seen  from  below,  the  American 
Fall  is  certainly  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  mere  frill 
of  adornment  to  its  nobler  neighbor,  the  Horse.'hoe.  At 
times  we  took  to  the  river,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  appeared  especially  magnificent.  A  streak 
of  cloud  across  the  neck  of  Mont  Blanc  can  double  its  ap¬ 
parent  height ;  so  here  the  green  summit  of  the  cataract 
shining  above  the  smoke  of  spray  appeared  liffed  to  an  ex- 


a^ainst  us.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  went  be-  i  traordinary  elevation.  Had  Hennepin  and  La  Hontan 
hind  the  water  on  the  Canada  side,  which,  1  confess,  struck  '  seen  the  Fall  from  this  position,  their  estimates  of  the 
me,  after  the  experiences  of  the  morning,  as  an  imposture.  :  height  would  have  been  perfectly  excusable. 

Still  even  this  Fall  is  exciting  to  some  nerves,  its  effect  |  From  a  point  a  little  way  below  the  American  Fall,  a 
upon  himself  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Mr,  Bakewell,  ;  ferry  crosses  the  river  in  summer  to  the  Canadian  side, 
Jr. :  “  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a  sudden  '  Below  the  ferry  is  a  suspension  bridge  for  carriages  and 

fust  of  wind  met  us,  coming  from  the  hollow  between  the  ,  foot-passengers,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down  is  the  rail- 

'alls  and  the  rock,  which  drove  the  spray  directly  in  our  !  way  suspension  bridge.  Between  the  ferry  and  the  latter 
faces  with  such  force  that  in  an  instant  we  were  wet  I  the  river  Niagara  flows  unruffled  ;  but  at  the  suspension 

through.  When  in  the  midst  of  this  shower-bath,  the  |  bridge  the  bed  steepens  and  the  river  quickens  its  motion. 


shock  took  away  my  breath ;  1  turned  back  and  scrambled  ^  Lower  down,  the  gorge  narrows  and  the  rapidity  and  tur- 
over  the  loose  stones  to  escape  the  conflict.  The  guide  i  bulence  increase.  At  the  place  called  the  “  Whirlpool 
soon  followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the  worst  '  Kapids,”  I  estimated  the  width  of  the  river  at  300  feet,  an 
part.  With  that  assurance  I  made  a  second  attempt ;  but  estimate  confirmed  by  the  dwellers  on  the  spot.  When  it 
so  wild  and  disordered  was  my  imagination  that  when  1  had  ,  is  remembered  that  the  drainage  of  nearly  half  a  continent 
reached  half-way  1  could  bear  it  no  longer.”  l  '•  is  compressed  into  this  space,  the  impetuosity  of  the  river’s 

To  complete  my  knowledge  it  was  necessary  to  see  the  i  escape  through  this  gorge  may  be  imagined.  Had  it  not 
Fall  from  the  river  below  it,  and  long  negotiations  were  i  been  for  Mr.  Bierstadt,  the  distinguished  photographer  of 
necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  only  boat  i  Niagara,  I  should  have  quitted  the  place  without  seeing 


fit  for  the  undertaking  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter ; 
but  this  difficulty,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  was  overcome.  The  main  one  was  to  secure 
oarsmen  sufficiently  strong  and  skilful  to  urge  the  boat 
where  I  wished  it  to  be  taken.  The  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  boat,  a  finely-built  young  fellow,  but  only  twenty,  and 
therefore  not  sufficiently  hardened,  was  willing  to  go  ;  and 
up  the  river  1  was  informed  there  lived  another  man  who 
would  do  anything  with  the  Ixiat  which  strength  and  dar¬ 
ing  could  accomplish.  He  came.  His  figure  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  face  certainly  indicated  extraordinary  firmness  and 
power.  On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  November,  we  started, 
each  of  us  being  clad  in  oil-cloth.  The  elder  oarsman  at 
once  assumed  a  tone  of  authority  over  bis  companion,  and 
struck  immediately  in  amid  the  breakers  below  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fall.  He  hugged  the  cross  freshets  instead  of  striking 
out  into  the  smoouier  water.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so, 
and  he  replied  that  they  were  directed  outwards,  not  down¬ 
wards.  The  struggle,  however,  to  prevent  the  bow  of  the 
boat  from  being  turned  by  them,  was  often  very  severe. 

The  spray  was  in  general  blinding,  but  at  times  it  dis¬ 
appeared  and  yielded  noble  views  of  the  Fall.  The  edge 
of  the  cataract  is  crimped  by  indentations  which  exalt  its 
beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  little  below  the  highest  ledge, 
a  secondary  one  jets  out ;  the  water  strikes  it  and  bursts 
from  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of  foam  and  spray.  We 
passed  Goat  Island,  came  to  the  Horseshoe,  and  worked  for 
a  time  along  the  base  of  it ;  the  boulders  over  which  Con- 


these  rapids ;  for  this,  and  for  his  agreeable  company  to 
the  spot,  1  have  to  thank  him.  From  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
above  the  rapids,  we  descended,  a  little  I  confess  to  a 
climber’s  disgust,  in  an  “  elevator,”  because  the  effects  are 
best  seen  from  the  water  level. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  are  here  obviously  active,  a  motion  of 
translation  and  a  motion  of  undulation  —  the  race  of  the 
river  through  its  gorge,  and  the  great  waves  generated  by 
its  collision  with,  and  rebound  from  the  obstacles  in  its 
way.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  the  rush  and  tossing  are 
most  violent ;  at  all  events,  the  impetuous  force  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  waves  is  here  most  strikingly  displayed.  Vast 
pyramidal  heaps  leap  incessantly  from  the  river,  some  of 
them  with  such  energy  as  to  jerk  their  summits  into  the 
air,  where  they  hang  suspended  as  bundles  of  Ihjuid  spher¬ 
ules.  The  sun  shone  for  a  few  minutes.  At  times  the 
wind  coming  up  the  river  searched  and  sifted  the  spray, 


and  he  replied  that  they  were  directed  outwards,  not  down-  \  carrying  away  the  lighter  drops  and  leaving  the  heavier 
wards.  Ihe  struggle,  however,  to  prevent  the  bow  of  the  i  ones  behind.  Wafted  in  the  proper  direction,  rainbows 
boat  from  being  turned  by  them,  was  often  very  severe.  ‘  appeared  and  disappeared  fitfully  in  the  lighter  mist.  In 
The  spray  was  in  general  blinding,  but  at  times  it  dis-  j  other  directions  the  common  gleam  of  the  sunshine  from 
appeared  and  yielded  noble  views  of  the  Fall.  The  edge  !  the  waves  and  their  shattered  crests  was  exquisitely  beau- 
of  the  cataract  is  crimped  by  indentations  which  exalt  its  tiful.  The  complexity  of  the  action  was  still  further  illus- 
beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  little  below  the  highest  ledge,  .  trated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  as  if  by  the  exercise 
a  secondary  one  jets  out ;  the  water  strikes  it  and  bursts  i  of  a  local  explosive  force,  the  drops  were  shot  radially 
from  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of  foam  and  spray.  We  I  from  a  particular  centre,  forming  around  it  a  kind  of  halo, 
passed  Goat  Island,  came  to  the  Horseshoe,  and  worked  for  ^  The  first  impression,  and,  indeed,  the  current  explana- 
a  time  along  the  base  of  it ;  the  boulders  over  which  Con-  tion  of  these  rapids  is,  that  the  central  bed  of  the  river 
roy  and  myself  had  scrambled  a  few  days  previously  lying  i  is  cumbered  with  large  boulders,  and  that  the  jostling. 


between  us  and  the  base.  A  rock  was  before  us,  concealed 
and  revealed  at  intervals,  as  the  waves  passed  over  it. 
Our  leader  tried  to  get  above  this  rock,  first  on  the  outside 
of  it.  The  water,  however,  was  here  in  violent  motion. 
The  men  struggled  fiercely,  the  older  one  ringing  out  an 
incessant  peal  of  command  and  exhortation  to  the  younger. 
As  we  were  just  clearing  the  rock,  the  bow  came  obliquely 
to  the  surge ;  the  boat  was  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
shot  with  astonishing  rapidity  down  the  river.  The  men 
returned  to  the  charge,  now  trying  to  get  up  between  the 
half-concealed  rock  and  the  boulders  to  the  left.  But  the 
torrent  set  in  strongly  through  this  channel.  The  tugging 


tossing,  and  wild  leaping  of  the  water  there  are  due  to  its 
impact  against  these  obstacles.  1  doubt  this  explanation; 
at  all  events  there  is  another  sufficient  reason  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Boulders  derived  from  the  adjacent  cliffs 
visibly  cumber  the  sides  of  the  river.  Against  these  the 
water  rises  and  sinks  rhythmically  but  violently,  large 
waves  being  thus  produced.  On  the  generation  of  each 
wave  there  is  an  immediate  compounding  of  the  wave  mo¬ 
tion  with  the  river  motion.  ’I'lie  ridges,  which  in  still 
water  would  proceed  in  circular  curves  round  the  centre 
of  disturbance,  cross  the  river  obliquely,  and  the  result  is 
that  at  the  centre  waves  commingle  which  have  really  been 


was  quick  and  violent,  but  we  made  little  way.  At  length,  I  generated  at  the  sides.  In  the  first  instance  we  had  a 


seizing  a  rope,  the  principal  oarsman  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  upon  one  of  the  boulders,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  drag  the  boat  through  the  channel ;  but  it  bumped  so 
violently  against  the  rock,  that  the  man  flung  himself  back 
and  relinquished  the  attempt. 

We  returned  along  the  base  of  the  American  Fall,  run¬ 
ning  in  and  out  among  the  currents  which  rushed  from  it 
I  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hitt.,  1830,  pp.  121, 122. 


composition  of  wave  motion  with  river  motion ;  here  we 
have  the  coalescence  of  waves  with  waves.  Where  crest 
and  furrow  cross  each  other,  the  motion  is  annulled ;  where 
furrow  and  furrow  cross,  the  river  is  ploughed  to  a  greater 
depth ;  and  where  crest  and  crest  aid  each  other,  we  have 
that  astonishing  leap  of  the  water  which  breaks  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  crests,  and  tosses  them  shattered  into  the  air. 
From  the  water  level  the  cause  of  the  action  is  not  so 
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(itily  seen  ;  but  from  the  summit  of  the  clii!*  the  lateral 
jeneration  of  the  waves  and  their  propagation  to  the  cen- 
are  perfectly  obvious.  If  this  explanation  be  correct, 
the  phenomena  observed  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  form  one 
jf  the  i^randest  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  interfer- 
(nct.  file  Nile  “  cataract,”  Mr.  Huxley  informs  me,  offers 
examples  of  the  same  action. 

At  sonae  distance  below  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  we  have 
the  celebrated  whirlpool  itself.  Here  the  river  makes 
I  sudden  bend  to  the  northeast,  forming  nearly  a  right 
xnole  with  its  previous  direction.  The  water  strikes  the 
concave  bank  with  great  force,  and  scoops  it  incessantly 
away.  A  vast  basin  has  been  thus  formed,  in  which  the 
sweep  of  the  river  prolongs  itself  in  gyratory  currents. 
Bodies  and  trees  which  have  come  over  the  falls  are  stated 
to  circulate  here  for  days  without  finding  the  outlet.  From 
rarious  points  of  the  cliffs  above  this  is  curiously  hidden. 
The  rush  of  the  river  into  the  whirlpool  is  obvious  enough; 
and  though  you  imagine  the  outlet  must  be  visible,  if  one 
existed,  you  cannot  find  it.  Turning,  however,  round  the 
bend  of  the  precipice  to  the  northeast,  the  outlet  comes 
into  view. 

The  Niagara  season  had  ended ;  the  chatter  of  sight¬ 
seers  had  ceased,  and  the  scene  presented  itself  as  one  of 
holy  seclusion  and  beauty.  I  went  down  to  the  river’s 
ed^,  where  the  weird  loneliness  and  loveliness  seemed  to 
increase.  The  basin  is  enclosed  by  high  and  almost  pre¬ 
cipitous  banks  —  covered,  when  I  was  there,  with  russet 
woods.  A  kind  of  mystery  attaches  itself  to  gyrating 
water,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  wo  are  to  some  extent 
ignorant  of  the  direction  of  its  force.  It  is  said  that  at 
certain  points  of  the  whirlpool  pine-trees  are  sucked  down, 
to  be  ejected  mysteriously  elsewhere.  'I'he  water  is  of  the 
brightest  emerald  green.  The  gorge  through  which  it  es¬ 
capes  is  narrow,  and  the  motion  of  the  river  swift  though 
silent.  The  surface  is  steeply  inclined,  but  it  is  perfectly 
nnbroken.  There  are  no  lateral  waves,  no  ripples  with  their 
breaking  bubbles  to  raise  a  murmur,  while  the  depth  is  here 
too  great  to  allow  the  inequality  of  the  bed  to  rutile  the 
surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  sloping 
liquid  mirror  formed  by  the  Niagara  in  sliding  from  the 
whirlpool. 

The  green  color  is,  I  think,  correctly  accounted  for  in 
“  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.”  In  crossing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  explanation 
there  given.  Looked  properly  down  upon,  there  are  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ocean  to  which  we  should  hardly  ascribe  a 
trace  of  blue;  at  the  most  a  hint  of  indigo  reaches  the 
ere.  The  water,  indeed,  is  practically  black,  and  this  is 
an  indication  both  of  its  depth  and  its  freedom  from  me¬ 
chanically  suspended  matter.  In  small  thicknesses  water 
is  sensibly  transparent  to  all  kinds  of  light ;  but  as  the 
thickness  increases,  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  are  first 
absorbed,  and  after  them  the  other  rays.  Where,  there¬ 
fore,  the  water  is  very  deep  and  very  pure,  all  the  colors 
are  absorbed,  and  such  water  ought  to  appear  black,  as  no 
light  is  sent  from  its  interior  to  the  eye.  The  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  this  condition  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  extreme  purity. 

Throw  a  white  pebble  into  such  water ;  as  it  sinks  it 
becomes  greener  and  greener,  and,  before  it  disappears,  it 
retches  a  vivid  blue  green.  Break  such  a  pebble  into 
fragments,  each  of  these  will  behave  like  the  unbroken 
Bess;  grind  the  pebble  to  powder,  every  particle  will  yield 
its  modicum  of  green ;  and  if  the  particles  be  so  fine  as  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  water,  the  scattered  light  will  be  a 
uniform  green.  Hence  the  greenness  of  shoal  water.  You 
50  to  bed  with  the  black  Atlantic  around  you.  You  rise 
in  the  morning  and  find  it  a  vivid  green;  and  you  cor¬ 
rectly  infer  that  you  are  crossing  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
bnd.  Such  water  is  found  charged  with  fine  matter  in  a 
#»te  of  mechanical  suspension.  The  light  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  sometimes  come  into  play,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

A  storm  can  render  the  water  muddy  by  rendering  the 
pnrticles  too  numerous  and  gross.  Such  a  case  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Niagara.  There  had  been 
min  and  storm  in  the  upper  lake  regions,  and  the  quantity 


of  suspended  matter  brought  down  quite  extinguished  the 
fascinating  green  of  the  Horseshoe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the  green  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  waves  when  the  circumstances  are  favorable  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  color.  As  long  as  a  wave  remains  un¬ 
broken  no  color  appears ;  but  when  the  foam  just  doubles 
over  the  crest  like  an  Alpine  snow-cornice,  under  the  cor¬ 
nice  we  often  see  a  display  of  the  most  exquisite  green. 
It  is  metallic  in  its  brilliancy.  But  the  foam  is  necessary 
to  its  production.  The  foam  is  first  illuminated,  and  it 
scatters  the  light  in  all  directions ;  the  light  which  passes 
through  the  higher  portion  of  the  wave  alone  reaches  the 
eye,  and  gives  to  that  portion  its  matchless  color.  The 
folding  of  the  wave,  producing,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  lon¬ 
gitudinal  protuberances  and  furrows  which  act  like  cylin¬ 
drical  lenses,  introduces  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  materially  enhances  its  beauty. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  genesis  and  proximate 
destiny  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  We  may  open  our  w.ay 
to  this  subject  by  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  erosion. 
Time  and  intensity  are  the  main  factors  of  geologic  change, 
and  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  convertible.  A  feeble 
force  acting  through  long  periods,  and  an  intense  force  act¬ 
ing  through  short  ones,  may  produce  approximately  the 
same  results.  To  Dr.  Hooker  I  have  been  indebted  for 
some  samples  of  stones,  the  first  examples  of  which  were 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Hackworth  on  the  shores  of  Lyell’s 
Bay,  near  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand.  They  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Travers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute.  Unacquainted  with  their  origin,  you 
would  certainly  ascribe  their  forms  to  human  workman¬ 
ship.  They  resemble  flint  knives  and  spear-heads,  being 
apparently  chiselled  off  into  facets  with  as  much  attention 
to  symmetry  as  if  a  tool  guided  by  human  intelligence  had 
assed  over  them.  But  no  human  instrument  has  been 
rought  to  bear  upon  these  stones.  They  have  been 
wrought  into  their  present  shape  by  the  wind-blown  sand 
of  Lyell’s  Bay.  Two  winds  are  dominant  here,  and  they 
in  succession  urged  the  sand  against  opposite  sides  of  the 
stone ;  every  little  particle  of  sand  chipped  away  its  infin¬ 
itesimal  bit  of  stone,  and  in  the  end  sculptured  these  sin¬ 
gular  forms.t 

The  Sphinx  of  Egypt  is  nearly  covered  up  by  the  sand  oi 
the  desert.  The  neck  of  the  Sphinx  is  partly  cut  across, 
not,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Huxley,  by  ordinary  weather¬ 
ing,  but  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  fine  sand  blown 
against  it.  In  these  cases  nature  furnishes  us  with  hints 
which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  art ;  and  this 
action  of  sand  has  been  recently  turned  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  account  in  the  United  States.  When  in  Boston,  I 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  to  see  the  action  of  the 
sand-blast.  A  kind  of  hopper  containing  fine  silicious  sand 
was  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  the  press¬ 
ure  being  variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper  ended  in  a 
long  slit,  from  which  the  sand  was  blown.  A  plate  of  glass 
was  placed  beneath  this  slit,  and  caused  to  pass  slowly 
under  it ;  it  came  out  perfectly  depolished,  with  a  bright 
opalescent  glimmer,  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
most  careful  grinding.  Every  little  particle  of  sand  urged 
against  the  glass,  having  all  its  energy  concentrated  on  the 
point  of  impact,  formed  there  a  little  pit,  the  depolished 
surface  consisting  of  innumerable  hollows  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  this  was  not  all.  By  protecting  certain  portions 

^  **  ThestoaeSy  which  hare  a  strong  resemblance  to  works  of  human  art. 
occur  in  great  abundancey  and  of  rarious  slaeSy  from  half  an  loch  to  sereral 
inches  in  length.  A  lai^  number  were  exhibited  showing  the  rarious  forms, 
which  are  those  of  wedges,  knires,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  and  all  with  sharp  cut¬ 
ting  edges. 

**  Mr.  Trarers  explained  that,  notwithstanding  their  artificial  appearance, 
these  stones  were  formal  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  wind-driren  sand  as  it 
passed  to  and  fro  orer  an  exposed  boulder-bank.  lie  gare  a  minute  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  rarieties  of  form  are  produced,  and  referred  to 
the  effect  which  the  erosire  action  thus  indicated  would  hare  on  railway  and 
other  works  executed  on  sandy  tracts. 

**  Dr.  Hector  stated  that  although,  as  a  group,  the  specimens  on  the  table 
could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  artificial  productions,  still  the  forms  are  so 
peculiar,  and  the  edses,  in  a  few  of  then,  so  perfect,  that  if  they  were  dis- 
eorered  associated  with  human  works,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
hare  been  referred  to  the  so-called  *  stone  period.’  ”  —  Extrmeted  from  tko 
Minutes  of  the  Wellington  Philosophical  Society ^  Feb,  9, 1869. 
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of  the  surface  and  exposing  others,  6gures  and  tracery  of 
any  required  form  could  be  etched  upon  the  glass.  The 
figures  of  opfen  iron-work  could  be  thus  copied  ;  while  wire 
gauze  placed  over  the  glass  produced  a  reticulated  pattern.  ; 
But  it  required  no  such  resisting  substance  as  iron  to  shel-  | 
ter  the  glass.  The  patterns  of  the  finest  lace  could  be  thus  i 
reproduced  ;  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  lace  itself  offer-  | 
ing  a  sufficient  protection. 

All  these  effects  have  been  obtained  with  a  simple  model 
of  the  sand-blast  devised  for  me  by  my  assistant.  A  frac-* 
tion  of  a  minute  sufilces  to  etch  upon  glass  a  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lace  pattern.  Any  yielding  substance  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  the  glass.  By  immediately  diffusing  the 
shock  of  the  particle,  such  substances  practically  destroy 
the  local  erosive  power.  The  hand  can  bear  without  in¬ 
convenience  a  sand-shower  which  would  pulverize  glass. 
Etchings  executed  on  glass  with  suitable  kinds  of  ink  are 
accurately  worked  out  by  the  sand-blast.  In  fact,  within  | 
certain  limits,  the  harder  the  surface,  the  greater  is  the 
concentration  of  the  shock,  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  | 
erosion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sand  should  be  the  j 
harder  substance  of  the  two ;  corundum,  for  example,  is  | 
much  harder  than  quartz  ;  still,  quartz  sand  can  not  only  i 
depolish,  but  actually  blow  a  hole  through  a  plate  of  corun¬ 
dum.  Nay,  glass  may  be  depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine 
shot ;  the  grains  in  this  case  bruising  the  glass  before  they 
have  time  to  flatten  and  turn  their  energy  into  heat. 

And  here,  in  passing,  we  may  tie  together  one  or  two 
apparently  unrelated  facts.  Supposing  you  turn  on,  at 
the  lower  part  of  a  bouse,  a  cock  which  is  fed  by  a  pipe 
from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  bouse,  the  column  of  water, 
from  the  cistern  downwards,  is  set  in  motion.  By  turning 
off  the  cock,  this  motion  is  stopped ;  and  when  the  turning 
off  is  very  sudden,  the  pipe,  if  not  strong,  may  be  burst  by 
the  internal  impact  of  the  water.  By  distributing  the 
turning  of  the  cock  over  half  a  second  of  time,  the  shock 
and  danger  of  rupture  may  be  entirely  avoided.  We  have 
here  an  example  of  the  concentration  of  energy  in  time. 
The  sand-blast  illustrates  the  concentration  of  energy  in  | 
sMce.  'Ihe  action  of  flint  and  steel  is  an  illustration  of  \ 
the  same  principle.  The  heat  required  to  generate  the 
■park  is  intense,  and  the  mechanical  action  being  moderate, 
must,  to  produce  fire,  be  in  the  highest  degree  concentrated. 
This  concentration  is  secured  by  the  collision  of  hard  sub¬ 
stances.  Calc-spar  will  not  supply  the  place  of  flint,  nor 
lead  the  place  of  steel  in  the  production  of  fire  by  collision. 
With  the  softer  substances,  the  total  heat  produced  may  Be 
greater  than  with  the  hard  ones ;  but  to  produce  the  spark, 
me  heat  must  be  intensely  localized. 

But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  depolishing  of  glass ; 
indeed,  I  have  already  said  that  quartz  sand  can  wear  a 
hole  through  corundum.  This  leads  me  to  express  my  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  General  Tilghman,t  who  is  the  inventor 
of  the  sand-blast.  To  his  spontaneous  kindness  I  am 
indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  process.  In 
one  thick  plate  of  glass  a  figure  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
depth  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  A  second  plate  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  is  entirely  perforated.  Through  a 
circular  plate  of  marble,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  open 
work  of  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  description  has 
been  executed.  It  would  probably  take  many  days  to  per¬ 
form  this  work  by  any  ordinary  process ;  with  the  sand¬ 
blast  it  was  accomplished  in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  blast ;  its  delicacy  is  illustrated  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  line  engraving  etched  on  glass  by  means 
of  the  blast.3 

This  power  of  erosion,  so  strikingly  displayed  when  sand 
is  urged  by  air,  renders  us  better  able  to  conceive  its  action 
when  urged  by  water.  The  erosive  power  of  a  river  is 

1  Tb«  abtorbant  power,  if  I  may  aae  the  pbraae,  exerted  by  tbe  ioduatrial 
arta  in  the  United  Sutee,  U  forcibly  illuetraled  by  Ihe  rapid  transfer  of  men 
like  Hr.  Tilgbman  from  the  life  of  tbe  soldier  to  that  of  tbe  eirilian.  Oen- 
<eral  HcClelian,  now  a  civil  engineer,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  frequently 
meeting  In  New  York,  la  a  most  eminent  example  of  the  tame  kind.  At  tbe 
sod  of  the  war  indeed,  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  thus  drawn,  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time,  from  militery  to  civil  life.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
naUon  with  these  tendencies  ean  have  no  desire  for  war. 

*  The  sand  blast  will  be  in  operation  this  year  at  tbe  Kensington  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition. 
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vastly  augmented  by  the  solid  matter  carried  along  wit]) 
it.  Sand  or  pebbles  caught  in  a  river  vortex  can  wear 
away  the  hardest  rock ;  “  potholes  ”  and  deep  cylindrical 
shafts  being  thus  produced.  An  extraordinary  instance  o] 
this  kind  of  erosion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Val  Tournanche 
above  the  village  of  this  name.  The  gorge  at  Handeck 
has  been  thus  cut  out.  Such  waterfalls  were  once  frequent 
in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland ;  for  hardly  any  valley  h 
without  one  or  more  transverse  barriers  of  resisting  mate¬ 
rial,  over  which  the  river  flowing  through  the  valley  once 
fell  as  a  cataract.  Near  Pontresina  in  the  Engadin,  there 
is  such  a  case,  the  hard  gneiss  being  now  worn  away  to 
form  a  gorge  through  which  the  river  from  the  Morteratsch 
glacier  rushes.  The  barrier  of  the  Kirchet  above  Mey- 
ringen  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Behind  it  was  a  lake,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  over  the  barrier  it 
poured  its  excess  of  water.  Here  the  rock  being  limestone 
was  in  great  part  dissolved,  but  added  to  this  we  had  the 
action  of  the  solid  particles  carried  along  by  the  water, 
each  of  which,  as  it  struck  the  rock,  chipped  it  awivy  like 
the  particles  of  the  sand-blast.  Thus  by  solution  anil  me¬ 
chanical  erosion  the  great  chasm  of  the  Fensteraarschlncht 
was  formed.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  water  which  flows 
at  the  bottoms  of  such  deep  fissures  once  flowed  at  the  level 
of  what  is  now  their  edges,  and  tumbled  down  the  lower 
faces  of  the  barriers.  Almost  every  valley  in  Switzerland 
furnishes  examples  of  this  kind ;  the  untenable  hypothesis 
of  earthquakes,  once  so  readily  resorted  on  in  accounting 
for  these  gorges,  being  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 
To  produce  the  Canons  of  Western  America  no  other 
cause  is  needed  than  the  integration  of  effects  individually 
infinitesimal. 

And  now  we  come  to  Niagara.  Soon  after  Europeans 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  conviction  appears 
to  have  arisen  that  the  deep  channel  of  the  river  Niagara 
below  the  Falls  had  been  e.xcavated  by  the  cataract  In 
Mr.  Bakewell’s  “  Introduction  to  Geology,”  the  prevalence 
of  this  belief  has  been  referred  to  :  it  is  expressed  thus  by 
Professor  , Joseph  Henry'  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany 
Institute :  3  “  In  viewing  the  position  of  the  Falls  and  the 
features  of  the  country  round,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  great  natural  raceway 
has  been  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible 
Niagara,  and  that  the  Falls,  beginning  at  Lewiston,  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their 

E resent  site.”  The  same  view  is  advocated  by  Sir  Charles 
,yell,  by  Mr.  Hall,  by  M.  Agassiz,  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
indeed  by  almost  all  of  those  who  have  inspected  the 
place. 

A  connected  image  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
cataract  is  easily  obtained.  Walking  northward  from  the 
village  of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  we  have 
to  our  left  the  deep  and  comparatively  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  Niagara  flows.  The  bounding  cliffs  of 
this  gorge  are  from  300  to  350  feet  high.  We  reach  the 
whirlpool,  trend  to  the  northeast,  and  after  a  little  time 
gradually  resume  our  northward  course.  Finally,  at  about 
seven  miles  from  the  present  Falls,  we  come  to  the  edge  of 
a  declivity  which  informs  us  that  we  have  been  hitherto 
walking  on  table-land.  Some  hundreds  of  feet  below  us  is 
a  comparatively  level  plain,  which  stretches  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  declivity  marks  the  end  of  the  precipitous 
gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the  river  escapes  from  its 
steep  mural  boundaries,  and  in  a  widened  bed  pursues  its 
way  to  the  lake  which  finally  receives  its  waters. 

The  fact  that  in  historic  times,  even  within  the  memory 
of  man,  the  Fall  has  sensibly  receded,  prompts  the  question, 
How  far  has  this  recession  gone  ?  At  what  point  did  the 
ledge  which  thus  continually  creeps  backwards  begin  its 
retrograile  course  ?  To  minds  disciplined  in  such  r^ 
searches  the  answer  has  been  and  will  be.  At  the  precipi¬ 
tous  declivity  which  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewiston  on 
the  American  to  Queenstown  on  the  Canadian  side.  Over 
this  transverse  barrier  the  united  affluents  of  all  the  upper 
lakes  once  poured  their  waters,  and  here  the  work  of 
erosion  began.  The  dam,  moreover,  was  demonstrably  oi 
>  Quoted  by  Bakewell. 
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^cient  height  to  cause  the  river  above  it  to  submerge 
goat  Island ;  and  this  would  perfectly  account  for  the 
findin<'  by  Mr.  Hall,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  others,  in  the 
land  and  gravel  of  the  island,  the  same  fluviatile  shells  as 
gre  now  found  in  the  Niagara  River  higher  up.  It  would 
also  account  for  those  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
river,  the  discovery  of  which  enabled  Lyell,  Hall,  and 
gainsay  to  reduce  to  demonstration  the  popular  belief  that 
the  Niagara  once  flowed  through  a  shallow  valley. 

The  physics  of  the  problem  of  excavation,  which  I 
made  clear  to  my  mind  before  quitting  Niagara,  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  present  Horseshoe  Fall. 
Here  we  see  evidently  that  •  the  greatest  weight  of  water 
bends  over  the  very  apex  of  the  Horseshoe.  In  a  passage 
in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Hall  alludes 
to  this  fact.  Here  we  have  the  most  copious  and  the 
most  violent  whirling  of  the  shattered  liquid ;  here  the 
most  powerful  eddies  recoil  against  the  shale.  From  this 
portion  of  the  Fall,  indeed,  the  spray  sometimes  rises  with¬ 
out  solution  of  continuity  to  the  region  of  clouds,  becom- 
in»  gradually  more  attenuated,  and  passing  finally  through 
the  condition  of  true  cloud  into  invisible  vapor,  which  is 
lometiraes  re-precipitated  higher  up.  All  the  phenomena 
point  distinctly  to  the  centre  of  the  river  as  the  place  of 
greatest  mechanical  energy,  and  from  the  centre  the  viaor 
of  the  Fall  gradually  dies  away  towards  the  sides.  The 
horseshoe  form,  with  the  concavity  facing  downwards,  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  action. 
Ricrht  along  the  middle  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the  curve 
pushes  its  way  backwards,  cutting  along  the  centre  a  deep 
and  comparatively  narrow  groove,  and  draining  the  sides 
as  it  passes  them.l  Hence  the  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  widths  of  the  Niagara  above  and  below  the 
Horseshoe.  All  along  its  course,  from  Lewiston  Heights 
to  its  present  position,  the  form  of  the  Fall  was  probably 
that  of  a  horseshoe ;  for  this  is  merely  the  expression  of  the 
greater  depth,  and  consequently  greater  excavating  power, 
of  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  gorge,  moreover,  varies  in 
width  as  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  ancient  river  varied, 
being  narrowest  where  that  depth  was  greatest. 

The  vast  comparative  erosive  energy  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  comes  strikingly  into  view  when  it  and  the  American 
Fall  are  compared  together.  The  American  branch  of  the 

Er  river  is  cut  at  a  right  angle  by  the  gorge  of  the 
jara.  Here  the  Horseshoe  Fall  was  the  real  excavator. 
It  cut  the  rock  and  formed  the  precipice  over  which  the 
American  Fall  tumbles.  But  since  its  formation,  the 
erosive  action  of  the  American  Fall  has  been  almost  nil, 
while  the  Horseshoe  has  cut  its  way  for  500  yards  across 
the  end  of  Goat  Island,  and  is  now  doubling  back  to  ex¬ 
cavate  a  channel  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island.  This 
point,  I  have  just  learned,  has  not  escaped  the  acute  obser¬ 
vation  of  Professor  Ramsay.®  The  river  bends  ;  the 
Horseshoe  immediately  accommodates  itself  to  the  bend¬ 
ing,  and  will  follow  implicitly  the  direction  of  the  deepest 
water  in  the  upper  stream.  The  flexibility  of  the  gorge, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  determined  by  the  flexibility  of 
the  river  channel  above  it.  Were  the  Niagara  above  the 
Fall  sinuous,  the  gorge  would  obediently  follow  its  sinuosi¬ 
ties.  Once  suggested,  no  doubt  geographers  will  be  able 
to  point  out  many  examples  of  this  action.  The  Zambesi 
is  thought  to  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the  erosion 
theory,  because  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  chasm  below  the 
Victoria  Falls.  But  assuming  the  basalt  to  be  of  tolerably 
uniform  texture,  had  the  river  been  examined  before  the 
formation  of  this  sinuous  channel,  the  present  zigzag 
course  of  the  gorge  below  the  Fall  could,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  been  predicted,  while  the  sounding  of  the  present 
river  would  enable  us  to  predict  the  course  to  be  pursued 
hj  the  erosion  in  the  future. 

'  In  the  diacoune  of  which  this  paper  is  a  report,  the  ezcaTation  of  the 
Mtre  and  drainage  of  the  sides  was  illustrated  by  a  .model  devised  by  my 
••Ustant,  Mr.  John  Cottrell. 

•  HU  words  are :  “  Where  the  body  of  water  Is  small  In  the  American 
|w,the  edge  has  only  receded  a  few  yards  (where  most  eroded)  during  tbs 
w  that  the  Canadian  Fall  has  receded  f  om  the  north  corner  of  Ooat 
UIM  to  the  innermost  curve  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.” —  Quarttrly  Journal 
•f  OnUgical  Society,  May,  1869. 


But  not  only  has  the  Niagara  River  cut  the  gorge  ;  it 
has  carried  away  the  chips  of  its  own  workshop.  The 
shale  being  probably  crumbled  is  easily  carried  away. 
But  at  the  base  of  the  fall  we  find  the  huge  boulders 
already  described,  and  by  some  means  or  other  these  are 
removed  down  the  river.  The  ice  which  fills  the  gorge  in 
winter,  and  which  grapples  with  the  boulders,  has  oeen 
regarded  as  the  transporting  agent.  Probably  it  is  so  to 
some  extent.  But  erosion  acts  without  ceasing  on  the 
abutting  points  of  the  boulders,  thus  withdrawing  their 
support  and  urging  them  gradually  down  the  river.  Solu¬ 
tion  also  does  its  portion  of  the  work.  That  solid  matter  is 
carried  down  is  proved  by  the  difference  of  depth  between 
the  Niagara  River  and  I.ake  Ontario,  where  the  river  enters 
it.  The  depth  falls  from  seventy-two  feet  to  twenty  feet, 
in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  caused  by 
the  diminished  motion  of  the  river.3 

III  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word  regarding  the  proxi¬ 
mate  future  of  Niagara.  At  the  rate  of  excavation  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  namely,  a  foot  a  year, 
five  thousand  years  or  so  will  carry  the  Horseshoe  Fall  far 
higher  than  Goat  Island.  As  the  gorge  recedes  it  will 
drain,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  banks  right  and  left  of 
it,  thus  leaving  a  nearly  level  terrace  between  Goat  Island 
and  the  edge  of  the  gorge.  Higher  up  it  will  totally  drain 
the  American  branch  of  the  river ;  the  channel  of  which 
in  due  time  will  become  cultivable  land.  The  American 
Fall  will  then  be  transformed  into  a  dry  precipice,  forming 
a  simple  continuation  of  the  cliffy  boundary  of  the  Niagara. 
At  the  place  occupied  by  the  fall  at  this  moment  we  shall 
have  the  gorge  enclosing  a  right  angle,  a  second  whirlpool 
being  the  consequence  of  this.  To  those  who  visit  Niagara 
a  few  millenniums  hence,  I  leave  the  verification  of  this 
prediction.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  causes  now 
in  action  continue  to  act,  it  will  prove  itself  literally  true. 


SOME  ONE  PAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  Brindisi,  August. 

“  Dear  Harry,  —  Our  plans  are  all  formed.  \Ve  start 
from  this  on  Tuesday  for  Corfu,  where  we  have  secured  a 
small  cutter  of  some  thirty  tons,  by  which  we  mean  to 
drop  down  the  Albanian  coast,  making  woodcocks  our  ob¬ 
ject  on  all  the  days  pigs  do  not  offer.  We  are  four —  Ge¬ 
rard,  Hope,  Lascelles,  and  myself  —  of  whom  you  know  all 
but  Lascelles,  but  are  sure  to  like  when  you  meet  him. 
We  want  you,  and  will  take  no  refusal.  Hope  declares  on 
his  honor  that  he  will  never  pay  you  a  hundred  you  lent 
him,  if  you  fail  us  ;  and  he  will  —  which  is  more  remarka¬ 
ble  still  —  book  up  the  day  you  join  us.  Seriously,  how¬ 
ever,  I  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  us.  Take  no  trouble  about 
guns,  etc.  We  are  amply  provided.  We  only  ask  your¬ 
self.  Yours  ever,  George  Ogle. 

“  If  you  cannot  join  at  Corfu,  we  shall  rendezvous  at 
Prevesa,  a  little  town  on  the  Turkish  side,  where  you  can 
address  us,  to  the  care  of  the  Vice  Consul  Lydyard.” 

This  note  reached  me  one  day  in  the  late  autumn,  while 
I  was  sojourning  at  the  Lamm,  at  Innspruck.  It  had  fol¬ 
lowed  me  from  Paris  to  Munich,  to  Baden,  the  Ammergau, 
and  at  last  overtook  me  at  Innspruck,  some  four  weeks 
after  it  had  been  written.  If  I  was  annoyed  at  the  delay 
which  lost  me  such  a  pleasant  companionship,  for  three  of 
the  four  were  old  friends,  a  glance  at  the  postscript  recon¬ 
ciled  me  at  once  to  the  disappointment ;  Prevesa,  and  the 
name  Lydyard,  awoke  very  sad  memories ;  and  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  induced  me  to  refresh  them  by  see¬ 
ing  either  again.  It  is  not  a  story,  nor  is  it  a  scene,  that  I 
am  about  to  relate.  It  is  one  of  those  little  incidents 
which  are  ever  occurring  through  life,  and  which  serve  to 
remind  us  how  our  moral  health,  like  our  physical,  is  the 

*  Ke«r  th«  moath  of  the  gorgo  At  QuMnstown  the  depth .  eceording  to  Um 
AdmlnUtj  Chert,  ie  180  feet ;  well  within  the  gorge  it  ie  1X2  feet. 
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sport  of  accident ;  and  that  just  as  the  passing  breeze  may 
carry  on  its  breast  a  pleurisy,  the  chance  meetings  in  the 
world  may  be  scarcely  less  fatal  t 

I  have  been  an  idler  and  a  wanderer  for  years.  I  left 
the  army  after  a  short  experience  of  military  life,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  I  could  not  endure  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
slowly  discovered  afterwards  that  there  is  no  such  slavery 
as  an  untrammelled  will,  and  that  the  most  irksome  bond¬ 
age  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  vacillations  and 
uncertainties  of  a  purposeless  existence. 

I  was  left  early  in  life  my  own  master,  with  no  relatives 
except  distant  ones,  and  with  means,  not  exactly  ample, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  gentleman. 

I  was  free  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything,  which,  in  my 
case  at  least,  meant  to  be  everlastingly  projecting  and 
abandoning  —  now  determining  on  some  pursuit  that 
should  give  me  an  object  or  a  goal  in  life,  and  now  assuring 
myself  that  all  such  determinations  were  slaveries,  and 
that  to  conform  to  the  usages  by  which  men  sought  success 
in  public  or  professional  life  was  an  ignoble  drudgery,  and 
unworthy  of  him  who  could  live  without  it. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  travelled  about  the  world 
for  years  —  at  first  over  the  cognate  parts  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  with  which  I  became  thoroughly  familiar —  knowing 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples,  as  I  knew  London.  I 
then  ran  all  over  the  States,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  spending  above  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  visited 
China  and  India.  I  came  —  I  will  not  say  home,  for  1 
have  none  —  by  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Belgrade, 
where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  then 
overnor  of  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  returned  along  with 
im  to  his  seat  of  government.  A  vice-governor  of  Pre- 
vesa  induced  me  to  go  back  with  him  to  that  unpromising 
spot,  assuring  me  how  easy  I  should  always  find  means  of 
reaching  Corfu  or  Italy ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  quail¬ 
shooting,  which  was  there  beginning,  would  amply  reward  ! 
for  my  stay.  j 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  village  as  poverty,  j 
sloth,  and  Turkish  indiflerence  could  accomplish.  The  in-  | 
habitants  who  combined  trade  and  fishing  ostensibly,  really  j 
lived  by  smuggling,  and  only  needed  the  opportunity  to  1 
be  brigands  on  shore.  Their  wretched  “  baza.'ir  ”  dis-  j 
played  only  the  commonest  wares  of  Manchester  or  (Jlas- 
gf>w,  with  Belgian  cutlery  or  cheap  imitation  jewelry. 
But  even  these  had  no  buyers ;  and  the  little  stir  and  life  of 
the  place  was  in  the  cafes,  where  the  brawny  natives,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  smoked  and  lounged  the  live-long  day,  and, 
to  all  seeming,  fulfilled  no  other  duty  in  existence. 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  tor  dreary  and  tiresome 
places.  I  believe  they  somehow  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  something  in  my  temperament  which  is  not  misanthropy 
nor  mental  depression,  nor  yet  romance,  but  is  compounded 
of  all  three.  1  feel,  besides,  that  my  imagination  soars  the 
more  freely  the  fewer  the  di-tractionj  that  surround  me ; 
but  that  I  require  just  that  small  amount  of  stimulant 
human  life  and  its  daily  cares  suggest  to  prevent  stag¬ 
nation. 

I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa  before  I  was  aware 
that  her  Britannic  Majesty  had  a  representative  there.  It 
was  in  a  chance  ramble  down  a  little  alley  that  led  to  the 
bay  I  came  upon  the  British  arms  over  a  low  doorway.  It 
was  a  very  poor-looking  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very 
frail  wooden  balcony  over  the  door,  distinguished  by  a  flag¬ 
staff,  to  be  doubtless  decorated  on  occasion  by  the  proud 
flag  of  England. 

Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary  reason  for  inquiry,  I 
entered  and  knocked  at  a  door  inscribed  “  Consular  hours 
from” — and  then  a  smudge  of  paint  obliterating  the 
rest  and  leaving  the  import  in  doubt.  Not  receiving  any 
answer  to  my  summons,  I  pushed  open  the  door  and  en¬ 
tered.  A  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers  was  asleep 
on  a  very  dirty  sofa,  and  so  soundly  that  my  entrance  did 
not  disturb  him.  A  desk  with  some  much-worn  books  and 
scattered  papers,  a  massive  leaden  inkstand,  and  a  large 
official  seal,  were  in  front  of  him  ;  but  a  paper  of  Turkish 
tobacco,  and  a  glass  of  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also 
present,  and  from  the  flushed  cheek  and  heavy  breathing 


of  the  sleeper,  appeared  to  have  been  amongst  his  latest 
occupations. 

It  is  not  necessary  I  should  record  our  conversation.  la 
his  half-waking  and  not  all  sober  state  be  had  mistiken  me 
for  a  British  sailor  who  had  been  left  behind  somewhere 
and  was  importuning  to  be  sent  on  to  England,  but  whose 
case  evidently  bad  inspired  scant  sympathy. 

“  I’ll  not  do  it !  ”  grumbled  out  ^e  consul,  with  bis  eyes 
more  than  half  closed.  “  You  were  drunk,  or  a  deserter 

—  I  don’t  care  which.  My  instructions  are  positive,  and 

you  may  go  to  the  d - for  me.  There  now,  that’s  vour 

answer,  and  you'll  not  get  any  other  if  you  stayed  tLere 
till  du.sk.” 

“  I  suspect  you  mistake  me,  sir,”  said  I,  mildly.  “  I  am  i 
a  traveller,  and  an  English  gentleman.” 

“  I  hate  gentlemen,  and  I  don’t  love  travellers,”  said  he 
in  the  same  drowsy  voice  as  before. 

“  Sorry  for  that,  but  must  ask  you  all  the  same  if  my 
passport  permits  me  to  go  into  Italy  V  ” 

“  Of  course  it  does.  What  sort  of  traveller  are  you  that 
does  not  know  that  much,  and  that  if  you  wanted  a  visa, 
it’s  the  Italian  should  give  it,  and  there’s  no  Italian  or 
Frenchman  here.  There’s  no  one  here  but  a  Prussian 

Strantopsky,  d - his  eyes  —  good  morning ;  ”  and  he 

again  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  I  cannot  say  what  curi¬ 
osity  prompted  me  to  continue  our  little-promising  conver¬ 
sation,  but  there  was  something  so  strafige  in  the  man’s 
manner  at  moments  —  something  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  ! 
very  diflerent  condition  from  the  present  —  that  I  deter-  ' 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  linger  on. 

“  1  don’t  suppose  the  sight  of  a  countrvman  can  be  a 
very  common  event  in  these  regions,”  said  1,  “  and  I  might 
almost  hope  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  I  ” 

“  Who  told  you  that,  my  good  fellow  ?  ”  said  he,  with 
more  animation  than  before.  “  Who  said  that  it  gave  me 
any  peculiar  pleasure  to  see  one  of  those  people  that  remind  f 
me  of  other  times  and  very  different  habits  ?  ” 

“  At  all  events  I,  as  an  individual,  cannot  open  these  un-  ! 
gracious  recollections,  for  I  never  saw  you  before,  —  Ido  ' 
not  even  now  know  your  name.” 

“  The  F.  O.  list  has  the  whole  biography.  ‘  Thomas 
(lardner  Lydvard,  educated  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  first-class  in  classics  and  law  ;  was  appointed  cornet 
in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  6th —  18 — ;  sent  with  Lord  Ray- 
croft’s  mission  to  Denmark  to  invest  his  Christian  Maj¬ 
esty  with  the  insignia  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Contested  Marcheston, —  18 — ,  and  was  returned 
on  a  petition.’  I’ll  finish  what’s  not  in  the  book  —  backed 
Queen  Mab  at  seven  to  two — got  a  regular  cropper— 
had  to  bolt,  and  live  three  years  in  Sweden  —  took  to 
corn-brandy  and  strong  cavendish,  and  ended  as  you  see 

—  V.  C.  at  Prevesa.  Is  not  that  a  brilliant  ending  for  a 
youth  of  promise  ?  Do  you  remember  in  your  experience, 
as  a  man  of  travel,  that  you  can  match  it  ?  ” 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  sitting  posture,  and  with 
his  hair  rudely  pushed  back  by  his  hands,  and  his  face  grown 
red  with  passion,  looked  as  fierce  and  passionate  as  high 
excitement  could  make  a  man. 

“  I’ve  heard  your  name  very  often,”  said  I,  calmly; 

I  “  Close  and  St.  J^ohn  used  to  talk  of  you  constantly ;  and  I 
remember  Morseby  saying  you  were  the  best  rider  of  a  flat 
!  race  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  England.” 
j  “  I  was  letter,  ten  times  better,  across  country.  I  could 
I  get  more  out  of  my  horse  than  any  of  the  so-called  steeple¬ 
chase-riders  ;  and  as  I  seldom  punished,  the  betting  men 
never  knew  when  my  horse  was  distressed.  Close  could  ■ 
have  told  you  that.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  the 
best  cricketer  at  Lord’s  ?  What’s  that  V  ”  cried  he,  sud¬ 
denly,  as  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened  and 
closed  again,  almost  instantly.  “  Oh,  it’s  dinner  I  —  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  I  had  any  shame  I  should  say  luncheon,  for  it’s  onir 
two  o’clock,  not  to  say  that  the  meal  itself  will  have  small 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  dinner.  Will  you  come  and  look 
at  it  1  ” 

There  was  nothing  very  hearty  in  the  invitation,  as  little 
was  there  any  courtesy  ;  but  the  strange  contrast  of  this 
man’s  shabby  exterior,  and  the  tone  in  which  of  a  sudden 
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he  bad  burst  out  to  speak,  excited  an  intense  curiosity  in 
me  to  see  more  of  him  ;  and  thou;rh  I  was  not  without  some 
scruple  as  to  my  right  to  be  there  at  all,  I  followed  him  as 
we  walked  into  the  inner  room. 

A  young  girl,  whose  pale,  care-worn  face  and  gentle  look 
struc'K  me  more  than  the  elegance  of  features  I  afterwards 
recognized,  courtesied  slightly  as  we  entered. 

“A  distressed  B.  S.,  Marion,”  said  the  consul,  introduc¬ 
ing  me ;  “  my  daughter,  sir  —  I’m  not  aware  of  your 
name.” 

“  Ijowther.” 

“  Lowther,  then  —  Mr.  Lowther,  Miss  Lydyard  ;  that’s 
the  regular  form,  I  believe.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  have  our 
soup ;  ”  as  he  spoke  he  proceeded  to  ladle  out  a  smoky 
compound  in  which  rice  and  fragments  of  lamb  were  freely 
minded. 

“  riiis  is  all  you  will  get  for  dinner,  Mr.  Lowther,  and 
so  secure  what  solids  come  to  your  share ;  and  here  is  such 
wine  as  we  drink  here.  It  comes  from  I’atras,  and  has  its 
fine  flavor  of  resin.” 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  away  about  the  place 
and  the  people,  and  at  last  induced  my  host  to  speak  of 
himself  and  his  own  habits,  lie  iishecl  and  shot,  he  said,  i 
some  years  before,  but  he  had  given  up  both:  he  also  had  | 
an  Arab  nag  or  two,  but  he  sold  them  —  in  fact,  as  time 
wore  on,  he  had  abandoned  everything  like  pastime  or 
amusement,  and  now  droned  away  life  in  a  semi-stupor,  or 
between  gin  and  sleep. 

“Capital  fellows  these  Albanian  brutes  for  letting  a  man 
have  Lis  way.  No  one  asks  how  you  live,  or  with  whom. 
The  hogs  in  a  sty  are  not  less  troubled  with  a  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Kxcept  once  that  the  Pacha  sent  me  an  offer  for 
Marion,  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  ever  had  a  state  commu¬ 
nication  since  I  took  up  my  post.” 

The  young  girl’s  face  flushed  crimson,  but  she  never 
ipoke,  nor  had  I  yet  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

“  My  Russian  colleague,”  continued  he,  with  a  savage 
laugh,  “  grew  half  terrified  at  the  thought  of  my  influence 
here  if  my  daughter  became  a  Sultana,  and  got  some  fellow 
to  write  a  letter  in  a  Paris  newspaper  to  denounce  the 
British  intrigue,  and  declare  that  1  had  become  a  Mussul¬ 
man  :  and  the  F.  O.  people  wrote  out  to  me  to  in(}uire  if  it 
were  true  ;  and  I  replied  that,  as  I  had  not  owned  a  hat  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  I  wore  a  turban  when  I  went  out,  but 
as  that  was  an  event  that  didn’t  happen  above  twice  or 
thrice  a  year,  they  needn’t  mind  it,  and  that  if  her  Majesty 
made  a  point  of  it.  I’d  not  go  out  any  more. 

“  After  that  the  official  fellows,  who  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  me  before,  never  gave  me  any  peace  —  asking  for 
returns  of  this  find  reports  of  that.  How  many  piastres 
the  Pacha  gave  his  cook  —  how  many  kids  went  to  a  pilaff 
—  how  many  wives  to  a  small  harem  —  what  was  the  least 
a  man  could  live  on  in  the  English  service  —  and  whether 
keeping  men  poor  and  on  the  prowl  was  not  a  sure  meas¬ 
ure  to  secure  them  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisitive  disposi-  i 
tion. 

“  I  take  it,  they  must  have  liked  my  dispatches,  for  not  I 
a  month  passed  that  they  did  not  poke  me  up.  At  last  { 
there  came  a  young  fellow  this  way  ;  he  was  on  a  walk  I 
down  to  Thessaly,  he  said,  to  see  Mount  Olympus ;  he  hurt  i 
his  foot,  and  he  stayed  here  several  weeks,  and  he  wrote 
them  a  dispatch  in  my  name,  and  said  what  a  stunning 
fine  thing  it  would  be  to  make  all  this  country  and  the 
Epirus  Greek ;  and  that  we  should  checkmate  the  Russians 
by  erecting  a  rival  state  and  a  heterodox  church,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  else.  He  got  up  his  Greek  theology  from 
Marion,  here  —  her  mother  was  from  Attica  —  and  he 
made  believe  that  he  knew  all  the  dogmas.” 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  (juickly  withdrew  it,  for 
she  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  as  if  about  to  faint. 

“Marion  knows,”  continued  he,  “  all  the  fine  reasons  he 
gave  for  the  policy,  and  how  it  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  what  the  Greeks  call  the  Grande  Idee  —  no  Byzantian 
renaissance  humbug  at  all,  but  some  sort  of  protectorate 
state,  with  England,  France,  and  Italy,  I  think,  as  the 
protecting  powers ;  and,  in  fact,  he  got  to  be  so  plausible, 
»nd  quoted  such  marvellous  names,  that  F.  O.  rose  to  the 


bait,  and  asked  to  have  further  information ;  but,  by  that 
time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  we  never  saw  more  of  him.” 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her  chair,  and  fear¬ 
ing  she  would  fall  off  in  a  faint,  I  half  arose  to  catch  her, 
when  a  look  so  imploringly  sad  as  to  go  to  my  heart 
arrested  me,  and  1  sat  still,  and  to  avert  attention  from  her, 
asked  the  consul  some  (questions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
project  he  had  written  about. 

“  1  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  as  such  things  generally 
are,”  continued  he ;  “  it  may  have  had  its  little  grain  of 
sense  somewhere,  and  all  its  disadvantages  required  time 
to  develop.  He  was  a  shrewd  sort  of  fellow  that  William 
Hope  —  that  was  his  name  ;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds 
of  me,  and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  a  very  pretty  writing- 
desk  to  Marion,  and  a  box  of  books ;  and  he  said  he’d 
come  back  some  fine  day  and  see  us,  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  that,  and  it’s  now  two  years  and  a  half  we  have 
never  heard  of  him.  Is  it  not,  Marion  ?  ” 

“  Two  years  and  eight  months,”  said  she,  calmly ;  but 
her  lips  trembled  in  spite  of  her. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks  were  introduced, 
and  the  young  girl  had  a  fair  pretext  to  steal  away  ;  for  I 
saw  with  what  a  struggle  she  was  controlling  her  emotion, 
and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  her  to  e.scape  notice. 

The  consul  was  so  plea.sed  to  have  any  opportunity  to 
relieve  his  mind  that  he  talked  away  for  hours,  and  of  his 
most  intimate  concerns.  In  inveighing  against  the  hard 
lot  that  sentenced  his  wearing  out  his  last  years  of  life  in 
such  a  place,  he  told  me  his  whole  history.  There  was 
but  one  point  of  any  doubt  ;  whether  Marion’s  mother  had 
been  a  wedded  wile  or  not  I  could  not  discover.  She  was 
dead  some  years,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  more  feelin^ 
than  he  seemed  well  capable  of  showing.  She  had  died 
of  that  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  is  found  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  Greece,  and  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  he  had 
already  detected  in  Marion.  “  There  is  a  little  short 
cough,  without  effort,  but  when  I  hear  it  it  goes  to  my 
heart,”  said  he,  “  for  I  know  well  that  there  lurks  an  enemy 
nothing  can  dislodge.  You  hear  it  now,  listen  1  ”  cried  he 
—  and  he  held  up  his  hands  to  impose  silence,  but  I  heard 
nothing. 

I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as  smokers  will  do  in  that 
broken  and  unconnected  fashion  that  admits  of  anything 
being  taken  up,  and  as  lightly  abandoned.  There  was  not 
a  little  to  interest  in  a  man  whose  mere  incongruity  with 
his  station  imparted  a  strange  turn  to  all  his  opinions  and 
judgments,  and  who  even  in  his  banishment  tried  to  follow 
the  events  of  a  world  he  was  destined  never  to  share  in. 
For  many  a  year  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
escape  from  this  dreary  spot  —  to  exchange  with  any  one 
and  for  anything  ;  but  now  with  something  like  a  dread  of 
civilization  he  hugged  himself  in  the  thought  of  his  exile, 
where  he  could  be  as  barbarous,  as  neglectful,  and  as  de¬ 
generate  as  he  pleased. 

Of  this  same  savagery  one  trait  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  extent.  Prevesa  was  formerly  a  yacht  station  where 
men  frequently  came  in  the  wooilcock  season  or  for  the 
quails ;  but  a  terrible  brigand  outrage,  in  which  two  Ger¬ 
mans  and  an  English  naval  officer  were  killed,  put  an  end 
to  all  such  visits.  Lydyard  declared  that  he  never  re¬ 
gretted  an  inchlent  that  freed  him  from  all  intrusion  of 
strangers,  and  averred  that  he  at  least  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Klephts. 

When  I  wished  him  good  night  he  was  far  too  deep  in  the 
gin-flask  to  make  his  words  impressive ;  but  as  he  told  me 
he’d  like  me  to  come  up  often  and  sit  with  him,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  his  invitation  so  Idng  as  I  lingered  in  the 
neighborhood. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  STAYED  on  five  weeks  at  Prevesa,  for  though  I  gave 
my  evenings  to  the  consul,  I  passed  every  morning  with 
Marion.  I  never  saw  a  girl  whose  society  had  the  same 
charm  for  me.  Heaven  knows  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  dreary  a  spot,  nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleas¬ 
ures;  but  there  seemed  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  her 
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mind,  which,  whether  for  sun  or  sky  or  shore,  for  breezy 
mountain  or  dark  nestling  wood,  could  extract  its  own 
delight  and  be  happy. 

I  had  seen  enough  even  on  the  first  day  I  met  her  to  be 
aware  that  Hope  had  not  made  a  merely  passing  impression 
upon  her  heart,  and  I  was  cautious  to  avoid  all  that  might 
revive  the  memory  of  his  name.  This  reserve  on  my  part 
seemed  actually  at  length  tdo  much  for  her  patience,  for  in 
one  of  our  long  walks  she  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  had  | 
never  known  him. 

“  No,”  replied  I,  “  never ;  and  I  have  been  guardedly 
careful  not  to  ask  you  about  one  of  whose  intimacy  with 
you  I  feel  jealous.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  jealous  ?  ”  asked  she,  turning  on 
me  those  large  full  eyes  that  reminded  of  the  Homeric 
simile,  the  “  ox-eyed.” 

“  Perhaps  my  word  was  ill  chosen,”  said  I,  in  some  con¬ 
fusion  ;  “  but  what  I  tried  to  convey  was  the  discomfiture 
I  felt  on  thinking  that  there  had  been  'One  who  walked 
with  you  where  we  are  walking,  and  whose  words,  it  might 
be,  interested  you  as  much,  or  more  than  mine.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  true,”  said  she,  softly. 

“  Which  is  true  ?  ”  asked  I,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  That  he  loved  me  !  ”  said  she,  in  the  same  unaltered 
tone. 

“  And  you  ”  —  but  I  caught  myself  at  once,  and, 
shocked  at  the  ungenerous  daring,  turned  it  off  by  saying, 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  him ;  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  his  history  or  belongings.” 

“  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  poor  as  ourselves : 
that  whatever  he  should  become  in  life  must  be  his  own  | 
achievement ;  that  he  was  friendless  and  alone.” 

“  He  was  a  gentleman  ?  ”  said  I,  inquiring. 

“  Was  he  not  a  gentleman  I  Was  not  every  word,  every 
opinion  he  uttered,  the  soul  of  honor  and  high  feeling  I  i 
When  he  spoke  of  what  he  read,  he  knew  how  to  praise  all  i 
that  was  noble,  and  truthful,  and  worthy,  and  to  decry  | 
whatever  was  ignoble  or  mean.  When  he  helped  a  beggar  ; 
on  the  road,  he  gave  his  alms  like  one  whose  happier  , 
fortune  it  was  to  aid  a  brother,  and  who  might  himself  1 
accept  assistance  to-morrow.  And  so  through  all  he  did,  I 
the  world  seemed  like  some  flowery  meadow,  where,  if  we 
would,  we  might  stroll  or  stretch  at  ease,  each  happy  with 
each.” 

“  Was  he  ambitious?” 

“  If  vou  mean  of  honor,  fame,  and  good  repute,  yes,  as  I 
never  Leard  of  any  one ;  but  of  that  success  that  includes 
wealth  and  state,  luxurious  living,  and  the  rest  of  it,  he 
could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  said  over  and  over  at  our 
homely  board,  ‘  This  is  indeed  what  delights  me  I  It  is 
here  I  begin  to  feel  how  unworthy  are  the  vulgar  slaveries 
rich  men  submit  to.’  ” 

“  He  had,  then,  some  experiences  of  the  life  he  cen¬ 
sured  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  he  had,  except  from  hearsay ;  but  he 
had  read,  and  conversed  almost  as  much  as  he  had  read.” 

“  Had  he  served  as  a  soldier  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  could  not  bear  any  settled  career ;  he  called  it 
a  bondage,  and  that  all  men  who  followed  any  distinct 
callin^lost  their  identity  in  the  craft ;  he  would  laughingly 
say,  ‘They  become  smaller  than  women.’” 

“  He  loved  you  very  much,  Marion,  and  ”  — 

“  Why  has  he  not  returned  ?  ”  said  she,  as  her  eyes 
flashed  fiercely.  “  Say  out  your  words,  or  if  you  have  no 
courage  for  them,  let  me  say  them.  It  was  this  you  would 
have  asked.” 

“  I  had  not  any  right.” 

“  Of  course  you  had  riot,  but  I  will  give  the  right,  that  I 
may  shame  the  questioner.  If  he  has  not  come  back,  will 
you  be  prepared  to  say  he  may  not  come  to-morrow?  this 
very  ni^ht  ?  At  first  in  every  footfall  on  the  road,  in  every 
voice  I  heard  —  I  have  grown  wiser  now,  and  I  can  wait” 

“  Such  trustfulness  honors  you,”  said  I,  thoughtfully. 

“  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  him.  There,  look 
there  I  ”  said  she  ;  “  there  is  a  Levanter  coming  in  now, 
and  but  a  moment  back  that  sea  was  like  a  mirror  I  Is 
not  life  just  such  another  ocean,  and  can  he  who  plans  a  i 
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voyage  be  more  certain  of  his  weather  ?  How  can  I  know 
what  difficulties  he  is  now  combating,  what  barriers  oppose 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  some  one  would,  one  day, 
trust  me  in  that  fashion.” 

“  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with  the  same  love.  A 
woman’s  heart  can  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  you  like  to  make 
it ;  she  has  but  the  keeping  of  it  —  the  culture  is  another’s.” 

This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  conversation  we  had 
together,  through  all  of  which  I  could  gather  how  a  girl 
of  a  strong  will  and  an  untried  nature  had  been  gradually 
moulded  to  opinions  so  new  and  strange  to  her  by  one 
whose  temperament  and  character  were  stronger  than  her 
own. 

That  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart  —  that  she  felt 
towards  him  that  almost  worship  with  which  a  fervid  im¬ 
agination  will  inspire  its  object  of  devotion  —  was  clear 
enough.  But  I  own  that  my  greater  anxiety  was  to  learn,  | 
if  I  could,  who  was  this  man,  what  was  he,  and  how  came 
he  here  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  man 
of  culture  and  refinement  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  ! 
this  girl.  She  was,  with  certain  traits  of  delicate  health  j 
and  pallor,  of  great  beauty  ;  her  large  lustrous  eyes,  more 
expressive  from  the  dark  color  of  the  orbits  round  them, 
could  change  from  a  melting  softness  to  a  glance  of  wild 
defiance;  and  her  mouth,  of  which  the  teeth  inclined 
slightly  inwards,  had  a  character  of  winning  sweetness  | 
there  was  no  resisting.  Her  figure  might  be  called  fault-  j 
less ;  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque  in  symmetry  was 
realized  in  that  lithe  and  graceful  form,  which,  even  under 
the  coarse  drapery  she  wore,  betrayed  in  every  pose  and 
movement  the  perfection  of  form.  And  just  as  the  con¬ 
scious  grace  of  the  beautiful  woman  blended  with  the 
bounding  elasticity  of  the  happy  girl,  so  in  temperament 
she  united  all  the’ thoughtful  moods  of  a  reflective  mind 
with  the  fresh  wild  impulses  of  the  child. 

“  I  know,”  said  she  to  me  one  day,  “  I  see  it ;  you  are 
puzzled  about  William  Hope.” 

“  I  own  it,”  said  I,  half  sorrowfully. 

“  And  you  cannot  imagine  how  this  man  of  refinement 
—  this  creature  of  gifts  and  graces,  this  eminent  gentleman, 
for  I  know  your  comprehensive  phrase  —  could  have  loved 
such  as  me.” 

“  Far  from  it,  Marion ;  my  wonder  is  how  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  you,  even  for  a  season.” 

“  That  was  duty.” 

“But  what  kind  of  duty?  He  had  no  ties  —  no  cares 
of  any  calling;  you  say  he  had  no  relatives  to  dictate  to 
him  ;  how  could  he  explain  a  necessity  where  there  was  no 
pressure  ?  ” 

“  What  he  said  was  enough  for  me.  And,”  added  she, 
after  a  pause,  “  it  would  have  been  a  bolder  than  either 
you  or  me  would  have  dared  to  question  him.” 

This  chance  speech  explained  in  full  the  ascendancy 
that  his  more  powerful  nature  had  gained  over  her,  and 
how  it  was  easier  to  her  to  believe  than  to  distrust  him. 

“  Does  he  write  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Nor  you  to  him  ?  ” 

“  No ;  he  did  not  ask  it  1  ” 

“  And  still  you  know  he  will  come  back  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it ;  ”  and  she  nodded  twice,  with  a  little  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  how  assured  she  felt  in  the  avowal. 

If  there  seems  scant  delicacy  in  the  way  I  dared  to  ques¬ 
tion  her,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  our  intimacy  warranted 
the  freedom,  which  her  manner  besides  invited ;  for  1  have 
not  given  here  the  details  of  those  conversations  that  oc¬ 
curred  between  us,  nor  told  how  we  were  led  on  from  word 
to  word  to  clo'>est  confessions. 

Strange  girl  in  every  way  1  she  would  suffer  me  to  walk 
with  my  arm  around  her  waist,  and  yet  would  fire  indig¬ 
nantly  if  I  dared  to  call  her  “  Marion  mou,”  as  in  Gre« 
phrase  Hope  had  called  her. 

Anything  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  gain  her 
affections  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  the  conviction,  strong 
as  it  was,  did  not  save  me  from  feeling  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  In  honest  fact,  the  glimpses  I  had  caught  of  her 
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nature,  when  revealing  to  me  her  love  for  another,  had 
completely  enraptured  me  ;  her  warm  fidelity,  her  un¬ 
swerving  faith,  and  her  sustaining  pride  in  the  man  she 
loT^,  needed  less  loveliness  than  uers  to  make  her  a  prize 
to  be  striven  for. 

And  so  it  was,  I  did  love  her,  dreamed  of  her  by  night 
and  canvassed  in  my  mind  by  day  what  way  to  win  her. 
There  was  not  living  a  man  who  had  less  count  to  render 
to  his  fellows  than  myself ;  I  was  actually  without  kith  or 
kin  or  belongings  of  any  kind.  That  I  should  marry  a  girl 
in  the  humblest  condition  was  purely  my  own  affair. 
There  was  not  one  to  question  me  ;  but,  above  all  this  and 
beyond  it,  I  owned  the  one  great  difficulty,  how  should  1  i 
gain  her  love?  The  very  mode  in  which  my  intimacy 
with  her  had  been  effected,  would  make  it  a  sort  of  treason 
were  I  to  try  to  win  her  affections ;  and  I  could  fancy  that 
scornful  banter  in  which  she  would  meet  iny  addresses,  and 
ask  me  what  sort  of  memory  was  mine  ?  I  could  picture 
her  raillery  too  on  the  nature  that  could  deliberately  raise  | 
its  hopes  on  the  foundation  of  aff  ection  laid  by  another,  and  | 
make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would  be  jealousy,  minister  1 
to  his  own  passion. 

It  was  all  true,  and  except  some  advantages  of  a  purely 
worldly  kind,  and  for  which  I  knew  she  would  have  little 
value,  i  had  nothing  in  my  favor.  The  only  question  then  | 
that  remained  was,  should  I  better  break  the  spell  that  was  j 
on  me  by  incurring  a  distinct  refusal,  or  should  I  fly  at  j 
once,  and  leave  the  place  forever  ? 

The  latter  seemed  the  wiser  resolve,  and  I  came  to  it  as  | 
I  slowly  walked  homeward  to  my  inn  at  night.  Instead  of  j 
going  to  bed  I  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  engaged  with  him  I 
to  furnish  me  horses  and  a  guide  to  anywhere  on  the  coast  ' 
by  which  1  might  take  shipping  for  Italy  or  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  There  was  a  return  caravan  with  a  strong 
armed  party  bound  for  Salonica  to  start  at  midnight.  I 
made  my  bargain,  and  within  two  hours  after  was  on  the 
road. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  We  were  nearly  three  weeks 
on  the  way,  and  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  weather¬ 
worn,  and  very  ragged,  when  I  entered  at  nightfall  that 
dirty  seaport  which  I  am  now  told  is  to  become  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  of  the  Levant. 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  struck  me  as  I  came  in  was  a 
party  of  yacht  sailors  with  the  word  “  Marmion  ”  on  their 
glazed  habits. 

The  Marmion  was  the  crack  yacht  of  Cowes  —  the  fast¬ 
est  cutter,  it  was  supposed,  ever  built,  and  lately  bought  by 

the  Duke  of  K - ,  whom  I  had  known  intimately  at  All 

Souls.  Having  learned  that  he  was  bound  for  the  Piraeus, 

I  sent  off  a  few  lines,  asking,  if  not  utterly  inconvenient, 
that  he  would  give  me  a  passage  to  Greece. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke,  with  a  most  cordial  invitation, 
answered  me  within  an  hour.  He  was  on  his  wedding-tour, 
and  had  a  small  party  of  friends,  but  ample  room,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  for  me. 

If  I  were  painting  a  picture  de  genre,  I  might  linger  to 
sketch  some  of  the  scenes,  and  one  or  two  of  the  characters, 
of  that  yacht  party ;  but  though  there  was  a  very  pretty 
and  attractive  bride,  and  more  than  one  bridesmaid  of 
striking  beauty,  and  some  half-dozen  very  a.ssiduous  young 
men  of  great  fascination  and  faultless  costume,  I  was  too 
much  under  the  shadow  of  my  late  discomfiture  to  emerge 
into  the  broad  sunlight  of  their  gay  converse. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  said  R - to  me  one 

night,  as  we  walked  the  deck  alone ;  “  I  never  saw  you 
before  in  such  low  spirits.” 

I  made  some  pretext  of  health,  and  changed  the  theme, 
when  he  asked  me  where  I  had  been,  and  how  I  had  come 
to  that  little-visited  spot  —  Salonica. 

“  As  for  that,”  I  said,  “  I  have  been  sojourning  in  scores 
of  places  not  fit  to  compare  with  it ;  places  you  never  so 
much  as  heard  of — Yanina,  Arta,  Corstatacu,  and  Pre- 
▼esa.” 

“  Prevesa !  the  little  bay  opposite  Corfu  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  how  do  you  know  it?  ” 

“  Because  I  passed  three  months  there.  It  was  in  that 
little  dreary  fishing  village  where  1  lived  on  sardines  and 


boiled  rice.  I  wrote  a  marvellous  state  paper,  that  the 
fellows  at  F.  O.  used  to  say  made  it  a  crying  shame  for  me 
to  leave  diplomacy.  I  was  then  attached  to  my  uncle’s 
embassy  at  Constantinople.” 

“  what  year  was  that  ?  ” 

“  In  18 — .  I  seldom  cau  recall  a  date,  but  I  have  a  clue 
to  this  one.”  He  paused  for  some  seconds  and  added : 
“  There  was  a  good-looking  girl  there  that  I  ‘  spooned  ’ 
and  got  very  fond  of  too.  That’s  the  confounded  part  of 
those  barbarous  places.  It  is  not  only  the  onions  and  the 
black  bread  you  get  used  to,  but  you  conform  to  the  women 
too,  and  if  you  remain  over  long  you  end  by  marrying  one 
of  them.  Shake  your  head,  old  fellow,  but  it  might  happen 
all  the  same.”  He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  gave  a 
faint  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  shake,  tike  one  throwing 
off  a  load,  said,  “  Come  down  below  and  let’s  have  a  glass 
of  brandy-and-water.” 


GfiRARD  DE  NERVAL. 

1810-1855. 

The  recent  death  of  M.  Theophile  Gautier,  with  scarcely 
that  fulness,  either  of  years  or  of  honors,  which  his  genius 
and  puissant  nature  seemed  to  promise,  calls  attention  to 
the  school  of  artists  of  which  he  was  almost  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor,  the  most  famous,  and  the  most  successful.  Time  has 
dealt  hardly  with  the  romantic  group  which,  forty  years 
ago,  was  so  full  of  life  and  hope.  The  poets  have  died  one 
by  one,  victims  of  pleasure,  of  tbe  satiety  and  insatiable 
eagerness  of  their  lives ;  or  the  poet  within  them  is  dead, 
and  they  exist,  like  M.  de  Saint  V'ictor,  only  as  the  most 
refined  of  critics.  They  are  sad  books,  with  all  their  light 
tone,  in  which  M.  de  Villemessant  and  M.  Champfleury 
collect  their  memories  of  the  old  feasts  and  the  old  boon 
companions,  masquerades  in  houses  long  dismantled,  nights 
like  those  of  Goethe’s  youth  in  Rome.  It  is  of  one  of  that 
group  —  the  least  known  perhaps  in  England,  but  in  many 
ways  the  most  attractive,  and  of  the  most  amiable  memory 
—  that  this  paper  proposes  to  speak.  In  writing  of  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  say  something 
of  the  origin  and  influence  of  the  movement  in  which  his 
career  began,  though  he  wandered  far  from  that  at  last,  and 
from  other  ties  of  society  and  sympathy. 

The  younger  school  of  thought  and  art  in  France,  like 
that  from  which  much  of  our  later  English  activity  springs, 
received  its  main  impulse  from  the  study  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  no  two  things  could  be  more  unlike  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  same  influence  acted  on  the  youth  of 
the  two  countries.  It  was  all  the  difference  between  an 
Oriel  common  room  in  the  time  of  Newman  or  of  Clough  ; 
and  the  famous  studio  in  the  Rue  du  Doyenne,  where  Corot 
or  Rousseau  might  be  decorating  a  panel ;  Gautier  dream¬ 
ing  over  “  La  Comedie  de  la  Mort ;  ”  and  La  Cydalise,  the 
beauty  of  the  hour,  swinging-  in  a  silken  hammock.  On 
young  Englishmen  the  re-discovery  of  the  past  acted  chiefly 
as  a  motive  in  politics,  religion,  the  study  of  society.  It  was 
generally  seen  that  life  had  once  been  ordered  in  another 
than  our  modern  fashion ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  and 
the  effort  to  revive  what  was  good  in  the  old  order,  led  men 
into  various  paths,  and  often  into  hostile  camps,  but  always 
survived  in  width  and  seriousness  of  thought,  and  in  all 
that,  lor  good  or  bad,  is  known  as  earnestness.  Ten  years 
ago,  any  one  estimating  the  results  of  the  Oxford  movement 
and  its  causes,  might  have  given  himself  this  account  of  it, 
and  might  have  added  that  in  architecture  there  was  much 
imitation  of  the  Gothic,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had  chosen 
mediaeval  themes  for  some  of  his  most  graceful  idyls.  Of 
late  years,  the  relation  of  English  art  to  the  Middle  Ages 
has  entirely  changed,  but  the  change  is  due  to  exotic  influ¬ 
ences,  and  greatly  to  that  of  the  Romantic  School  of  1830, 
in  France. 

France,  too,  had  her  Catholic  reaction,  and  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  saw  several  old  women  at  prayers  in  Notre  Dame.  But 
in  France  it  was  not  so  much  religion,  politics,  and  the 
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graver  literature,  that  were  stimulated  by  a  recognition  of 
the  harmonious  thought  the  strength  and  order  of  feudalism, 
and  Catholicism,  as  art  that  was  colored  by  the  reflection 
of  the  fantasy,  the  wild  passion,  the  pinner  contradictions 
of  the  mediaeval  times. 

A  number  of  young  men  of  unusual  genius  were  entering 
on  the  career  of  letters.  They  had  inherited  all  the  license, 
but  none  of  the  hope  of  the  revolution,  had  seen  the  Res¬ 
toration,  and  were  persuaded  that  politics  were  a  vulgar 
profession,  and  philanthropy  an  organized  hypocrisy. 

Art  alone  was  worth  cultivating  for  its  own  sake,  and 
art  was  without  a  law,  a  conscience,  or  an  aim.  Then  came 
the  production  of  Victor  Hugo’s  plays  —  what  the  Germans 
call  “  epoch-making  works.”  A  bitter  controversy  arose, 
and  from  their  antagonism  to  the  “  periwigged,”  or  classical 
school,  the  Romanticists  struck  out  an  sestbetic  and  canon  of 
their  own.  Recognizing  that  both  art  and  society  were  de¬ 
cadent  and  corrupt,  they  accepted  with  joy  the  situation, 
and  urged  the  historical  necessity  of  working  in  the  taste  of 
decadence.  They  were  to  be  free  in  choice  of  subject,  free 
to  be  as  profuse  in  color  and  decoration,  as  morbid  in  sen¬ 
timent,  as  they  chose.  They  were  to  inspire  themselves 
not  from  the  catholic  perfection  of  the  art  of  Greece,  but 
from  all  that  was  strangest  in  the  art  of  remote  times  and 
peoples.  To  Mr.  Arnold’s  charge  against  modern  litera¬ 
ture —  that  it  wants  sanity — they  would  have  replied  that 
it  is  a  mad  world,  and  that,  to  have  an}’  value,  poetry  must 
go  mad  with  the  times,  of  which  it  is  the  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion  and  final  result.  With  this  fatalist  theory  to  justify 
them,  and  with  the  art  of  all  the  ages  and  all  lands,  from 
Assyria  to  Japan,  to  choose  from,  they  turned  for  inspira¬ 
tion  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  effective  side  of  the 
mediaeval  spirit,  its  inner  contradictions.  They  were  taken 
with  the  fantastic  color  and  splendor ;  with  the  lawless  love, 
that  was  held  at  once^  deadly  sin  and  a  glorious  passion, 
only  to  be  expressed  in  words  of  mystic  longing  and  desire. 
It  was  not  the  harmony  of  the  ages  of  faith  that  pleased, 
but  the  wild  ways  in  which  passion  broke  through  this  har¬ 
mony,  and  turned  the  sacred  symbols  of  heavenly  love  to  the 
uses  of  earthly  desires ;  the  madness  of  the  Flagellants,  the 
sins  of  the  Templars,  the  monstrous  guilt  that  loved  to  walk 
amid  smoke  of  censers  and  choirs  of  singing  boys.  All  that 
was  most  terrible  and  grotesque  in  the  mediaeval  decadence, 
the  ancient  comedy  of  death,  all  the  art  that  hid  itself  where 
the  light  fell  dimmest  and  least  religious,  through  glass  of 
strange  green  and  lurid  red,  was  to  be  adapted  to  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  modern  time.  For  that  longing  that  cannot 
be  uttered,  of  mediaeval  mysticism,  they  substituted  a  new 
Sehnsucht,  a  new  sadness ;  the  melancholy  of  VV’erther  and 
of  Obermann.  Like  these  they  “  felt  that  the  world  was  a 
trap  of  dulness  into  which  their  great  souls  had  fallen  by 
mistake,”  but  they  had  the  example  of  Byron,  and  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  youth,  to  point  one  way  out  of  the  trap.  So  they 
partook  of  their  life  in  a  free  and  picturesque  fa-hion,  lodg- 
ing  together  in  an  ancient  house  near  the  Louvre,  which 
Rousseau  and  Corot  and  Wattier  decorated,  and  they  all 
helped  to  fill  with  bric-a-brac,  and  old  furniture,  dances, 
laughter,  and  ladies  of  the  Opera.  This  mansion  of  the 
Rue  du  Doyenn^  was  no  bad  figure  of  their  style  and 
school ;  the  gloomy  walls  tenanted  by  careless  youth  and 
genius,  as  in  literature  they  informed  the  sombre  mediaeval 
world  with  a  wantonness  that  was  gay  enough,  when  it  for¬ 
got  to  be  as  sad  as  night. 

To  this  brotherhcN^  of  men,  who  signed  themselves 
Petrus  and  Jehan,  for  Pierre  and  Jean,  who  wrote  sonnets 
to  Yolandes  and  Yseults,  and  introduced  the  rage  for  pale 
faces  shadowed  with  crisp  tawny  hair,  a  new  recruit  joined 
himself  about  1830.  This  was  the  writer  who  adopted  the 
nom  de  plume  of  G4rard  de  Nerval.  There  is  a  kind  of  ro¬ 
mance  even  in  the  name  of  this  gentle  and  amiable  poet,  as 
indeed  in  all  his  surroundings.  For  he  was  not  one  of 
those  to  whom  poetry  is  the  lyre  to  be  taken  up,  and 
sounded,  and  laid  down  again.  Rather  it  was  the  wind 
that  blew  where  it  listed,  the  breath  of  life  that  took  visible 
form  in  himself  and  his  adventures.  Of  all  the  group  of 
comrades,  his  end  was  the  most  tragic,  and  yet  it  may  be 
that  he  was  the  least  unhappy.  For  to  him  all  life  was  a 
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spectacle  and  a  dream ;  poverty  and  wealth,  great  cities 
and  Arab  tents,  and  the  quiet  of  forgotten  villages,  success 
and  failure,  even  madness  itself,  only  shiiling  scenes,  each 
with  its  own  surprise,  its  own  power  to  awaken  visions  and 
memories  that  soon  became  as  real  as  the  experience  that 
begot  them.  To  him,  a  Stoic  without  knowing  it,  the 
world  was  indeed  “  the  beloved  city  of  Zeus,”  and  ne  seems 
to  say  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  “  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  me 
that  fits  thee,  O  Universe  1  ” 

Gdrard  de  Nerval  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  Grand 
Army.  His  mother,  whom  he  never  remembered  to  have 
seen,  died  of  the  fatigues  of  the  Russian  expedition,  leaving 
him  his  restless  spirit  and  love  of  travel.  He  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  little  old  towns  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
all  his  life  loved  to  wander  in  that  “  happy  poplar  land.” 
Ancient  ways,  ancient  songs  and  stories  still  lingered  there, 
and  the  world-old  custom  of  the  ballad-dance,  now  extinct, 
save  in  corners  of  Italy  and  the  Grecian  islands.  Even 
after  the  Revolution  there  remained  traces  of  that  rustic 
golden  age  which  is  not  all  a  dream.  He  saw  what  Gawain 
Douglas  saw  in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation. 


Wenches  and  damosels 
In  grassy  greens,  wandering  by  spring  wells, 

Of  bloomed  branches,  and  flowris  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head  ; 

Some  sang  ring-songs,  dances,  ledes,  and  rounds ! 


He  caught  the  last  accents  of  the  living  folk-song,  and 
thus  describes  a  scene  in  a  France  that  has  passed  beyond 
recall,  on  the  horizon  of  our  time,  dim  and  peaceful  as  the 
Phseacian  island. 

“  In  front  of  a  chdteau  of  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  a  chilteau 
with  peaked  roofs,  with  a  facing  of  red  brick  varied  by 
stone-work  of  a  paler  hue,  lay  a  wide  green  lawn,  set  round 
with  limes  and  elms,  and  through  the  leaves  fell  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Young  girls  were  dancing  in  a 
circle  on  the  mossy  grass,  to  the  sound  of  airs  that  their 
mothers  had  sung,  airs  with  words  so  pure  and  natural  that 
one  felt  one’s  self  indeed  in  that  old  Valois  land,  where  for 
a  thousand  years  has  beat  the  heart  of  France.”  The 
daughter  of  the  chdieau,  fair  and  tall,  enters  the  circle  of 
peasant  girls.  “  To  obtain  the  right  to  join  the  ring  she 
had  to  chant  a  scrap  of  ballad.  We  sat  around  her,  and 
in  a  fresh,  clear  voice  she  sang  one  of  the  old  ballads  of 

romance,  full  of  love  and  sadness . As  she  sang,  the 

shadow  of  the  great  trees  grew  deeper,  and  the  broad  light 
of  the  risen  moon  fell  on  her  alone,  she  standing  without 
the  listening  circle.  Her  song  was  over,  and  no  one  dared 
to  break  the  silence.  A  light  mist  arose  from  the  mossy 
ground,  trailing  over  the  grass.  We  seemed  to  be  in  pai^ 
adise.” 

Among  such  scenes,  among  these  woods,  where  the 
peasants  still  talked  of  Henri  IV.,  and  Gabrielle,  where 
Rousseau  died,  where  here  and  there  a  mouldering  temple 
of  the  genius  loci  survives  from  the  classic  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Gerard  found  his  innocent  first  loves. 
To  these  he  always  returned,  or  to  the  woods  haunted  by 
their  memories,  and  he  has  written  of  them  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  as  sweet  as  the  idyllic  prose  of  Heine. 
Cdlende  and  Sylvie  were  his  little  lovers,  peasant  damsels, 
who  loved  the  grottoes  of  the  woods,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
chateaux,  the  huts  and  fires  of  the  charcoal  burners,  where 
they  would  tell  the  legends  and  sing  the  ballads  of  the 
country.  The  ballads  told  how 


John  of  Tours  came  home  with  peace, 
Yet  he  came  home  ill  at  ease  ; 


or  of  the  loves  of  “  Three  Sisters  by  the  Mere,”  or  under 
the  apple  blossom  of  their  father’s  close.  Another  favorite 
was  the  song  of  the  king’s  daughter  imprisoned  for  seven 
years  in  the  tower  for  her  lover’s  sake,  and  how  she  feigned 
death,  and  how  he  met  her  funeral  at  the  third  church  on 
the  way,  and  cut  her  shroud  with  his  couteau  (for  Jin,  and 
she  arose  and  followed  him.  The  ballad,  like  several  that 
Gdrard  collected,  is  common  to  Scotland,  and  probably  to 
the  peasantry  of  most  countries ;  for  folk-songs,  like  fairy¬ 
tales,  are  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  curious  to  think  that 
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Qoethe  in  Gennanv,  and  Chdnier  at  Byzantium,  and  Scott 
in  SiiiAilholine,  and  Andersen  in  the  island  of  Funen,  must 
hare  had  their  imaginations  wakened  by  the  same  stories, 
and  lulled  by  the  refrain  of  the  same  cradle-songs.  This 
free  Hie  among  the  peasant  children,  this  association  with 
all  that  was  left  of  the  beauty  of  old  France,  seemed  a  fit 
boyhood  for  a  poet.  11  y  avait  1^  de  quoi  faire  un  po^te, 
et  je  ne  suis  qu’un  rAveur  en  prose,”  De  Nerval  says  sadly 
in  one  of  the  few  passages  of  his  writings  where  he  com- 
lains  or  desponds.  Not  only  the  surroundings  of  his  youth, 
ut  the  variety  of  his  studies,  seemed  to  mark  him  as  one 
with  a  great  future.  He  read  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
German,  English,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  His  school-fellows 
looked  on  him  as  Lamb  at  Christ’s  Hospital  regarded  Cole- 
ridore;  and  indeed  the  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  the 
game  pursuits,  reveries  of  the  New  Platonists,  Pythagorean 
dreams.  These  dim  musings,  the  shifting  cloudland  about 
the  setting  light  of  Greek  thought,  have  hung  around  the 
dawn  of  many  a  clear  philosophy,  but  De  Nerval  never 
passed  beyond  them  into  a  purer  air.  The  desultory 

Siesses  suited  his  turn  of  mind,  which  was,  as  Sir  Thomas 
ore  wrote  of  the  great  Italian,  Mirandola,  whose  learned 
youth  Gdrard’s  so  much  resembled,  “to  be  always  Hitting 
and  wandering.”  He  passed  from  one  field  of  knowledge 
to  another  rapidly,  in  a  dreamy  fashion,  gathering,  like 
Ph-sramond  in  his  vision,  here  a  Hower,  and  there  a  gem, 

Precious  to  him,  but  worthless  enough  to  the  waking  world, 
'be  most  substantial  result  was  that  the  Greek  led  him  to 
the  German  mystics,  and  so  to  Goethe ;  and  his  first,  prob¬ 
ably  his  most  permanent  work,  was  a  translation  of  “  Faust.” 
For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  great  poet  of 
Weimar,  and  with  this  distinction  still  fresh,  he  entered 
the  career  of  letters  in  Paris,  and  joined  the  circle  of  his 
old  school-fellow  Thdophile  Gautier. 

Had  De  Nerval  possessed,  along  with  Heine’s  tenderness, 
anything  of  his  keenness  and  vigor,  the  contact  with  the 
Romantic  School  might  have  hardened  and  tempered  his 
genius.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  life  compounded  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  hesitation  and  indolence  —  a  world  of  bright 
Utopias  and  vague  enthusiasms ;  of  languid  ambition,  lan¬ 
guid  conscience,  of  paradoxes  that  justified  indulgence. 

“  We  aspired,”  he  says,  “  to  the  mystic  roses  wherewith  I 
the  lovely  Isis  was  to  renew  our  hearts  ;  the  goddess  ever  I 
young  and  ever  pure  appeared  to  us  in  the  night,  and  we  ' 
blushed  for  the  hours  of  our  wasted  days.  Without  energy,  , 
without  care  for  success,  we  took  refuge  in  the  enchanted  ; 
tower  of  poetry,  mounting  ever  higher  to  isolate  ourselves  | 
from  the  crowd.”  Most  natures  would  have  been  soured  ! 
by  a  sense  of  this  impotent  genius  and  futile  conscience,  I 
but  it  was  De  Nerval’s  way  to  take  things  as  they  came,  ! 
to  find  a  pleasure  even  in  the  refined  sense  of  the  contra-  | 
dictions  of  his  existence.  It  was  “  as  if  a  man  should  play  | 
the  part  of  a  chorus  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life.” 

Of  all  the  fantastic  school,  he  was  the  most  innocently 
and  simply  fantastic.  He  did  not  “  pose  ”  himself,  like 
Baudelaire,  or  assume  bizarre  desires  and  inordinate 
affections.  The  ruling  taste  for  bric-a-brac  became  a 
passion  with  him,  and,  along  with  his  habit  of  wandering  I 
through  the  night,  led  to  strange  contrasts  and  adventures.  I 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  garret  full  of  precious  por-  | 
celain,  but  it  was  a  garret  in  a  friend’s  house,  and  he 
lodged  neither  there  nor  elsewhere.  His  home  was  the  j 
street,  and  any  chance  shelter  sufficed  him  —  with  soldiers  j 
who  listened  to  his  stories  of  Africa,  with  vagrants  at  little  i 
rustic  inns ;  in  prisons  often,  from  carelessness  of  papers 
and  passports,  and  what  he  calls  “  exaggerated  Trouba- 
dourism.”  Once  —  it  was  when  he  had  inherited  a  small 
fortune  —  he  actually  bought  a  bed,  a  wonderful  and  an¬ 
cient  piece  of  the  Medicean  period,  carved  with  Loves  and 
cherubs.  This  couch  had  to  be  fitted  with  hangings  of  a 
certain  silk  only  to  be  found  in  Genoa  ;  the  curiosity  shops 
of  Flanders  were  ransacked  to  supply  a  missing  leg. 
Gerard’s  bed  was  as  famous  as  Balzac’s  cane,  but  W  the 
time  it  was  completed  his  wealth  had  taken  to  itself  wings, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  he  ever  slept  beneath  his  silken 
canopy. 

This  period  bore  little  fruit  in  poetry.  Certain  Odelettes 


I  show  the  inHuence  of  Konsard  and  the  Renaissance,  for  the 
I  interest  in  the  Renaissance  was  reviving,  and,  like  Sainte- 
'  Beuve,  De  Nerval  wrote  an  unsuccessful  prize  essay  on  the 
I  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sainte-Beuve’s  studies 
I  resulted  in  the  “Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Fran9aise,”  a 
i  classical  and  permanent  criticism.  De  Nerval  only  pro- 
i  duced  snatches  of  song,  which  he  was  wont  to  chant  him- 
I  self,  holding,  like  Du  Bellay,  that  music  and  poetry  were 
inseparable  sisters.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  his  verses 
have  a  musical  quality,  which  to  us,  “  with  the  German 
paste  in  our  composition,”  French  lyrics  frequently  lack. 

Oil  sont  nos  amoureuses  1 
Elies  sont  au  tombeau ; 

Elies  sont  plus  heureuses, 

Dans  un  s^Jour  plus  beau. 

Surely  this  is  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  complains  of  French 
verse,  “  deeply  unsatisfying,”  but  a  natural  and  ringing 
1  lyric  note.  In  another  little  poem,  called  “  Fantaisie,” 

I  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of  vison ;  before  the  reader,  as 
j  before  the  poet,  the  ancient  castle  “  rises  into  towers,”  to 
i  the  melody  of  the  magic  tune. 

j  Another  poem,  the  “  Point  Noir,”  is  a  criticism  of  his 
I  own  weak  ambition.  As  a  black  point  swims  before  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  looked  too  long  on  the  sun,  so  to  him, 

I  who  had  gazed  on  the  glory  that  might  be  his,  the  reality 
j  of  things  was  ever  obscured,  and  things  not  present  floated 
I  in  a  luminous  mist. 

;  Another  task  of  this  period  was  the  libretto  of  an  opera 
I  composed  for  the  debut  of  an  actress  whom  he  loved  with 
,  an  inexplicable  passion  that  survived  her  death,  and  his 
I  own  madness.  He  seemed  to  recognize  in  her  a  being 
i  loved  in  a  former  life.  For  the  “  fallings  from  us,  vanish- 
1  ings,  misgivings,”  that  Wordsworth  knew,  possessed  De 
I  Nerval’s  mind  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  conditions, 

I  whatever  they  may  be,  that  make  us  feel  that  some  ex* 

1  perience  has  occurred  before,  were  constantly  and  actively 
I  present  to  him.  His  was  a  soul,  Plato  might  have  said, 

I  that  had  drunk  too  sparingly  of  the  water  of  forgetfulness, 
and  that  was  haunted  by  memories  of  a  lost  estate. 

Returning  one  night  from  the  theatre  where  he  went 
every  evening  to  watch  this  siren,  De  Nerval’s  mind 

aed  back  to  a  real  and  innocent  past,  and  without 
er  thought  he  made  his  way  to  the  scenes  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  Was  Sylvie  still  alive  and  unwedded  ?  could  the 
old  childish  affection  be  revived?  He  found  her  a  woman 
grown,  beautiful,  unspoiled,  still  remembering  the  primitive 
songs  and  fairy  tales.  They  walked  together  through  the 
woo<ls  to  the  cottage  of  the  aunt  of  Sylvie,  an  old  peasant 
woman  of  the  richer  class.  She  prepared  dinner  for  them, 
and  sent  De  Nerval  for  the  girl,  who  had  gone  to  ransack 
the  peasant  treasures  in  the  garret.  Two  portraits  were 
hanging  there  —  one  that  of  a  young  man  of  the  good  old 
times,  smiling  with  red  lips  and  brown  eyes,  a  pastel  in  an 
oval  frame.  Another  medallion  held  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  gay,  piquante,  in  a  bodice  with  ribbons  fluttering,  and 
with  a  bird  perched  on  her  finger.  It  was  the  old  aunt  in 
her  youth,  and  further  search  discovered  her  ancient  festal- 
gown,  of  stiff  brocade.  Sylvie  arrayed  herself  in  this 
splendor  ;  patches  were  found  in  a  box  of  tarnished  gold, 
a  fan,  a  necklace  of  amber.  The  holiday  attire  of  the  dead 
un(de,  who  had  been  a  keeper  in  the  royal  woods,  was  not 
far  to  seek,  and  Gerard  and  Sylvie  appeared  before  the 
aunt,  as  her  old  self,  and  her  old  lover.  “  My  children  I  ” 
she  cried  and  wept,  and  smiled  through  her  tears  at  the 
cruel  and  charming  a])parition  of  youth.  Presently  she 
dried  her  tears,  and  only  remembered  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  her  wedding.  “We  joined  hands,  and  sang  the  naive 
epithalamium  of  old  France,  amorous,  and  full  of  flowery 
turns,  as  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  we  were  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  all  one  sweet  morning  of  summer.”  It  is  only 
the  author  of  the  “  Village  on  the  Cliff”  that  can  rival 
this  picture  of  happy  youth,  of  happy  age ;  the  pathos  and 
the  mirth ;  the  tears  that  turn  to  laughter;  the  laughter 
i  that  ends  in  a  sigh,  for  love  fulfilled  and  unforgotten,  for 
1  the  presage  of  love  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  De  Nerval  went  back  to  Paris,  and,  like  Lancelot  in  the 
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romance,  “  fell  to  his  old  love  again,”  to  hir  whom  he  calls 
Aur<51ie.  But  the  wandering  fever  was  astir  in  him,  and 
he  passed  to  Germany,  with  little  money,  and  few  needs. 
Thence  he  wandered  to  the  East,  with  the  touching  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  children  in  the  “  Boys’  Crusade.”  They, 
too,  set  out  for  Palestine,  without  gold,  without  staff  or 
scrip,  asking  at  each  town,  “  Is  not  this  Jerusalem  ?  ” 
Each  was  Jerusalem  to  Gdrard,  a  spiritual  city ;  for  in 
each  life  was  busy,  and  novelty,  and  food  for  visions,  and 
the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  There  is  some  story  of 
a  love  adventure  with  the  daughter  of  a  sheik  in  the 
Lebanon.  Probably  the  Eastern  reverence  for  these  whom 
God,  as  they  think,  has  darkened  with  excess  of  light,  was 
his  protection.  The  East  was  disastrous  to  his  genius, 
and  “  The  Sphinx  of  the  Nile  ended  what  the  Fairies  of  the 
Rhine  had  begun.”  His  dreams  grew  incoherent.  Arabian 
genii,  pagan  gods,  demons  of  the  Talmud,  all  the  ghosts  of 
old  Theosophies,  crowded  in  his  brain,  as  they  filled  the 
pantheon  of  decaying  Rome.  On  his  homeward  way,  he 
visited  Pompeii,  and  sought  out  the  temple  of  Isis.  “  The 
sun  was  setting  over  Capre®,  the  moon  rose  slowly  through 
the  thin  smoke  above  Vesuvius.”  There,  between  sun  and 
moon,  in  the  temple  where,  long  ago,  they  had  l)een  adored 
as  Isis  and  Osiris,  he  sat  dreaming  of  the  death  and  birth 
of  creeds.  The  Revolution  had  denied  all.  Might  he  not 
accept  all,  and  find  that  all  the  ages  uttered  one  truth 
under  many  names  ;  life  made  perfect  in  sacrifice ;  death, 
resurrection  ;  rest  in  the  arms  of  the  universal,  the  eternal 
mother,  Cybele,  Persephone,  Demeter,  Isis,  Mary  ? 

Probably  the  poem  “  Le  Christ  aux  Oliviers  ”  belongs 
to  this  period.  It  is  inspired  by  Richter’s  dream  of  a  dead 
God,  and  alone  in  French  poetrj'  approaches  in  sorrowful 
denial  Clough’s  Ode  on  Easter  Day. 

Quand  Ic  Seigneur,  levant  au  ciel  ses  maigres  bras, 

Sous  les  arbres  sacres,  comme  font  les  pontes, 

Se  fut  longtcmps  perdu  dans  ses  douleurs  muettes, 

Et  se  jugea  trabi  par  des  amis  ingrats. 


[May  31, 

sought,  and  found  for  a  season,  his  former  love,  his  former 
self  in  th6  woods  of  Valois,  so  now  he  pursued  a  later  self, 
and  a  fiery  remembered  passion.  But  now  he  did  not 
wander  among  the  grottoes  of  the  woods,  by  the  flags  on 
the  stream-side,  watching  for  the  ballad  airs.  Through 
graveyards,  and  tracts  of  clouds,  and  unknown  worlds  of 
stars,  the  bridegroom  seemed  to  seek  the  bride,  to  follow 
the  fleeting  shade,  and  listen  for  the  departed  music. 

This  “  canticle  of  madness,  this  song  of  songs  of  ilelirium,” 
was  to  be  the  last  of  Gerard’s  lalntrs.  The  end  came 
suddenly.  He  had  ever  loved  the  old  streets  of  Paris,  the 
Paris  of  Gringoire  and  Esmeralda,  the  gable  ends,  the 
towers,  and  spiral  lanes  that  survive  only  in  Hugo’s  novel, 
and  in  the  etchings  of  Mdryon.  Late  one  night.  De 
Nerval  left  a  supper  of  artists,  where  he  had  sung  his  own 
verses,  as  long  .ago.  It  will  never  be  known  how  the 
homeless  poet  wandered  to  the  most  horrible  place  of  the 
dark  places  of  old  Paris,  the  ill-omened  Rue  de  la  Vieille 
Lanterne,  nor  how  he  came  by  his  death  there. 

The  fate  of  men  like  Murger  and  Roger  de  Beauvoir 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  without  some  indignation  as  well 
as  pity.  If  De  Nerval’s  life  calls  for  pity,  it  is  all  tender, 
and  without  contempt.  Blame  is  out  of  place.  He  never, 
alone  perhaps  of  his  coterif,  stimulates  luxury,  or  appeals 
to  the  senses  ;  if  he  did  not  increase  his  talent,  at  least,  he 
kept  the  treasure  of  his  genius  pure.  Like  Plato’s  poet,  he 
was  indeed  a  light  and  sacred  thing,  sacred  as  children 
are,  and  those  whom  Gotl  has  enlightened  and  afflicted. 
He  was  not  of  the  world,  nor  of  those  whom  the  world  can 
spoil.  And  if,  when  he  m.ade  haste  to  be  poor,  he  wooed 
Poverty  in  another  fashion  than  St.  Francis,  it  was  on  the 
impulse  of  a  nature  gentle  and  guileless,  though  untamed. 
In  any  age  he  would  have  been  a  figure  of  mark  and 
interest.  That  the  beauty  and  interest  should  be  so 
dimmed,  is  the  fault  of  evil  days,  and  the  sad  later  fates  of 
France. 


II  tie  tourna  vers  ceux  qui  I’attendaient  en  bas, 

Revant  d’etre  des  rois,  des  sages,  des  prophhtcs, 

Mais  engourdis,  perdus  dans  le  .sommcil  des  betes, 

Et  se  mit  a  crier,  “  Non,  Dieu  n’existe  pas !  ” 

Ils  dormaient.  “  Mes  amis,  savez-vous  la  nouvelle  ? 

J’ai  touche'  de  nion  front  it  la  voflte  eternelle, 

Je  suis  sanglant,  brise,  souffrant  pour  bien  des  jours  ! 

Frhres,  je  vous  trorapais  ;  abiine,  abime,  abime, 

Le  Dieu  manque  k  1  autcl  oil  jc  suis  le  victime. 

Dieu  n’est  j>as,  Dieu  n’est  plus !  ”  Mais  ils  dormaient  toujours. 

De  Nerval’s  frail  genius  did  not  long  endure  the  burden 
of  these  thoughts.  There  was  a  sudden  and  violent  crisis 
of  madness,  and  he  never  again  was,  even  in  the  old  degree, 
a  man  among  other  men.  M.  de  Saint-Victor  tells  how  he 
might  be  found  in  some  lonely  country  place,  “  dreaming 
with  open  eyes,  watching  a  leafs  fall,  an  insect’s  flight, 
the  passage  of  a  bird,  the  shifting  shape  of  clouds,  all 
tender  and  subtle  changes  of  earth  and  air.” 

Rapt,  twirling  in  his  hand  a  withered  spray, 

And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  heaven  to  fWl. 

There  came  another  malady,  another  period  of  darkness. 
But  strangely,  De  Nerval  did  not  “  lose  the  years  of 
darkened  mind.”  The  night  of  his  spirit  had  been  lumi¬ 
nous  with  stars,  and  meteors,  and  spaces  of  light.  He  has 
told  the  experience  of  his  own  madness,  in  a  book  called 
“  Aur^lie,  ou  Le  Reve  et  La  Vie.”  This  strange  work  does 
for  insanity  what  the  “  Dream  of  Gerontius  ”  has  done 
for  death.  If  dying  be  not  what  Father  Newman  has 
found  wortls  to  tell,  if  De  Nerval  has  not  lifted  the  veil 
from  before  the  confusions  of  delirium,  scarcely  elsewhere 
can  a  sane  and  living  man  learn  what  manner  of  end  may 
await  his  life  or  his  reason.  All  through  his  mania,  he 
felt  that  his  feet  were  losing  hold  of  earth,  and  wandering 
into  emptiness ;  and  his  dream  took  the  form  of  a  return 
to  the  surer  ground  of  his  past  life,  that  he  might  convince 
himself  he  still  lived.  It  was  to  Aurelie,  the  singer,  that 
his  confused  memory  returned.  As  long  ago  he  had 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  which  represents  the  many-sidedness  of 
an  individual  with  any  character  at  all  is  a  performance 
given  to  few  men  to  achieve ;  a  monument  seldom  erected 
to  any  of  the  great  and  memoriible.  The  “  subject  ”  is  to 
his  biographer  what  he  sees  him,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
the  public  to  whom  the  biographer  tells  his  tale.  It  is  for 
him  to  choose,  among  the  facts  of  the  subject’s  life,  which 
he  will  put  forward  or  suppress ;  which  among  the  fea>ible 
impressions  of  the  subject’s  character  he  will  suggest  and 
substantiate.  In  no  branch  of  literature  are  the  total  fail-  > 
ures  more  numerous  —  is  the  average  of  imperfection  and  | 
unsatisfactoriness  larger.  In  certain  cases,  where  the 
“  life  ”  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a  widely-extended 
public  interest,  where  it  is  a  demand  as  well  as  a  product 
of  cliqueism,  narrow  views  and  extravagant  estimates, 
foolish  exaggerations  and  eccentric  theories,  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  with  a  smile.  They  do  not  hurt  the  public,  who  do 
not  think  about  them ;  they  do  not  injure  their  judument,  ! 
lower  their  standard  of  criticism,  or  do  violence  to  their  | 
common-sense.  The  transports  of  the  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  harm  nobody  but  the  persons  of  talent  who  have 
established  it,  whether  they  indulged  so  as  to  lead  the  ; 
rational  rest  of  the  world  to  laugh  at  the  living,  or  pity  the  ! 
dead.  But  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  a  biography  is 
put  forward  with  such  claims  to  general  importance  and 

Sublic  interest  as  that  of  Mr.  Dickens,  written  by  his  friend 
Ir.  Forster,  These  claims  are  more  readily  and  heartily 
acknowledged  than  those  of  the  biographies  of  many  men 
who  were  great  in  spheres  of  more  elevated  influence,  work, 
and  weight,  than  that  of  any  novelist.  The  interest  and 
curiosity  felt  about  even  such  lives  are  much  magnified  by  j 
their  writers,  and,  at  their  keenest,  are  of  brief  duration,  | 

the  books  passing  rapidly  into  the  category  of  memoiret  | 

pour  servir.  But  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  humorist  who  | 
had  afforded  them  so  much  pleasure  by  the  fanciful  crea¬ 
tions  of  his  brain,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public, 
coming  from  the  pen  of  the  friend  to  whom  Mr.  Dickens 
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had  entrusted  the  task ;  for  he  had,  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  his  career,  foreseen  that  he  should  need  a  biographer, 
and  had  no  shrinking  from  what  Mr.  PalOTave,  pleading 
the  poet’s  ri^ht  to  immunity  from  it,  calls  the  intrusion  of 
«  biography.’” 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  disinterested 
and  impartial  public  whose  eyes  are  not  shut  by  the 
promptings  of  cliqueism  nor  their  ears  beguiled  by  its 
jargon  —  who  know  nothing  of  the  fatuous  flattery  of  | 
“  sets.”  but  who  hold  literary  men  amenable  to  the  same  i 
moral  and  social  laws  as  any  other  class  of  men  who  do  ! 
their  work  in  the  world  and  are  paid  for  it  —  the  book  ! 
could  hardly  be  more  damaging  to  the  memory  of  its  sub-  | 
ject  if  it  had  been  written  by  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend.  | 
Without  impeaching  Mr.  Forster’s  sincerity  in  any  respect  | 
or  degree  —  without  imputing  to  him  a  particle  of  the  | 
treacherous  ingratitude  and  deadly  damaging  cunning  i 
which  made  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Life  of  Byron  ”  notorious  —  it  I 
may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the  little  poet  dealt  the 
great  one’s  memory  a  more  cruel  blow  than  Mr.  Forster,  in  ; 
the  character  of  a  mourning  Mentor  out  of  work,  has  dealt 
the  memory  of  Telemachus  Dickens.  To  all  unprejudiced 
persons,  with  just  notions  of  the  relations  of  men  with  their 
fellows,  he  presents  the  object  of  his  preposterously  inflated 
praise  in  an  aspect  both  painful  and  surprising.  Who  is 
to  correct  this  impression  ?  We  are  forced  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Forster,  from  his  long  and  close  association  with  him, 
is  the  person  who  can  best  paint  Mr.  Dickens  as  he  was  in  1 
reality ;  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  man  whose  writings  so  I 
charmed  and  delighted  us  on  the  evidence  of  a  close  and 
loDg-sustained  correspondence  with  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom 
he  apparently  assigned  the  foremost  place  in  his  literary 
and  private  life  as  guide,  friend,  companion,  and  critic. 
Mr.  Dickens  might  have  had  no  other  intimate  associate 
than  his  future  biographer  throughout  the  long  term  of 
years  during  which  he  was  constantly  appe.aling  to  his 
judgment,  adopting  his  corrections,  yielding  to  his  advice, 
and  gushing  about  walks,  rides,  dinners,  and  drinks  in  his 
company.  There  are  no  people  in  the  book  but  these  two; 
the  rest  are  merely  names,  to  which  casual  reference  is 
made  in  records  of  jovial  «linners  and  meetings  for  purposes 
of  unlimited  flattery.  Even  Jeffrey  is  only  occasionally 
permitted  to  offer  a  modest  criticism  in  a  foot-note.  In 
one  instance  Mr.  Forster  relates  how  Mr.  Dickens  pooh- 
pooh’d  the  criticism,  and  referred  it  to  him,  that  he  too 
might  pooh-pooh  as  heartily  the  idea  of  Jeffrey’s  liaving 
presumed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  Miss  Fox  and  Major 
Bagstock  while  only  three  numbers  of  “  Dombey  and  Son  ” 
had  yet  been  issued  to  the  world.  By  every  device  of 
omission,  as  well  as  by  open  assertion,  Mr.  Forster  claims 
to  rejiresent  Mr.  Dickens  as  he  was  —  to  be  the  only 
licensed  interpreter  of  the  great  novelist  to  the  world. 
The  world  grants  his  claim,  and,  judging  his  book  by  it,  is 
surprised  by  the  nature  of  the  information  which  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  so  many  years  of  close  and  unreserved  intercourse. 
Not  only  is  the  one-sidedness  common  to  biographies  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  one,  but  the  two  large  volumes  published 
up  to  the  present  time  are  as  scanty  in  one  sense  as  they 
are  diffuse  in  another.  Did  Mr.  Dickens  correspond  with 
no  one  but  Mr.  Forster?  Has  no  one  preserved  letters 
from  him  to  which  his  biographer  might  have  procured 
access?  Were  there  no  side-lights  to  be  had ?  The  most 
fantastic  of  his  own  creations  is  hardly  less  like  a  living, 
responsible  man  than  the  excited,  restless,  hysterical,  self- 
engrossed,  quarrelsome,  unretisonable  egotist  shown  to  the 
world  as  the  real  Charles  Dickens,  throughout  at  least 
three  fourths  of  these  two  volumes;  shown,  it  is  true,  upon 
the  evidence  of  his  own  letters  —  perhaps  the  most  wonder- 
fnl  records  of  human  vanity  which  have  ever  seen  the  light 
of  print  —  but  shown  also,  through  the  fault  of  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  in  appalling  nakedness,  by  his  strict  limitation  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  “  life  ”  to  the  chronicle  of  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Forster. 

It  is  a  property  of  genius  to  raise  up  a  high  ideal  of  its 
possessors  in  the  minds  of  men  who  derive  pleasure  from 
Its  productions :  it  seems  to  be  too  frequently  the  main 
hnsiness  of  its  biographers  to  pull  this  ideal  down.  That 


Mr.  Forster  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens  every 
reader  will  admit  who  is  not  infected  with  the  arrogant 
ideas  or  carried  away  by  the  inflated  jargon  of  the  clique¬ 
ism  of  light  literature  —  an  essentially  insolent  and  narrow  * 
cliqueism  which,  when  contemplated  from  a  philosophical  or 
practical  stand-point,  seems  to  be  the  modern  rendering  of 
the  satirical  fable  of  the  fly  upon  the  wheel.  The  members 
of  this  clique  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  delusion,  in  which 
no  sense  is  preserved  of  the  true  proportions  in  which 
various  employments  of  human  intellect  respectively  aid 
the  development  of  human  progress  and  social  gi  eat  ness. 
The  pecmle  who  form  the  clique  have  no  notion  of  the 
absurd  effect  they  produce  on  the  big  world  outside  it,  which 
takes  account  of  and  puts  its  trust  in  talent  and  energy  of 
many  kinds  other  than  the  literary  ;  hence  it  is  generally  a 
mistake  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  this  kind  of  letters  should 
be  written  at  all,  and  doubly  so  that  it  should  be  written  by 
one  who  has  done  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  clique  inside  a  clique. 
'The  reader’s  notions  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  great 
humorist,  who  was  flattered,  and  who  flattered  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  also  a  great  moralist,  are  pain¬ 
fully  disconcerted  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  leaves  the  most 
diverting  of  jesters,  the  most  strained  of  sentimentalists,  no 
loophole  of  escape,  by  strongly  insisting,  in  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  jargon,  that  he  lived  “  in  ”  his  books  and  “  with  ” 
his  characters.  Thus  the  reader  finds  himself  obliged  to 
conclude  that,  if  that  statement  be  correct,  Mr.  Dickens 
was  a  foolish,  and  if  it  be  not  correct,  he  was  an  affected 
person.  His  own  letters  confirm  it ;  but  then  all  the  letters 
he  ever  wrote  to  everybody  were  by  no  means  .so  exclusively 
occupied  with  himself  and  his  sensations  as  those  by  which 
only  he  is  interpreted  to  the  public,  and  which,  instead  of 
being  quite  repulsive,  would  have  been  pardonable,  and 
sometimes  pleasing,  if  they  had  been  episodical  —  if  the 
reader  could  believe  that  their  writer  had  not  unconsciously 
sat  for  the  portrait,  drawn  by  his  own  pen,  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  was  “  so  far  down  in  the  school  of  life,  that  he  was 
perpetually  making  figures  of  1  in  his  copybook,  and  could 
not  get  any  further.”  A  fair  test  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
posthumous  picture  of  a  man  who  deservedly  gained  a  vast 
jmpularity  is  to  imagine  its  being  drawn  and  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  any  other  man  who  had  achieved  a  similar  rep>- 
utation  by  similar  means.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
death  of  Colonel  Newcome,  the  finest  piece  of  pathos  in  all 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings,  and  try  to  imagine  the  author 
writing  to  the  closest  of  his  friends,  while  the  end  was 
coming,  in  the  strain  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  letters  about  the 
death  of  Nelly  Trent :  “  I  went  to  bed  last  night  utterly 
dispirited  and  done  up.  All  night  I  have  been  pursued  by 
the  old  man,  and  this  morning  I  am  unrefreshed  and 
miserable.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  think 

the  close  of  the  story  will  l)e  great . The  difficulty  has 

been  tremendous,  the  anguLsh  unspeakable.  I  think  it  will 
come  favorably  ;  but  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  the  wretched. 

It  casts  the  most  horrible  shadow  upmn  me,  and  it  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  moving  at  all.”  In  the  impossible 
case  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  having  written  such  effusive  rant, 
he  would  surely  have  cautioned  his  pre-ortlained  biographer 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  publication.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Trollojo  signing  his  letters,  *  lours 
truly,  .John  Eames,”  or  “  Ever  yours,  Phineas  Finn.”  But 
Mr.  Forster  prints  letter  after  letter  in  which  Mr.  Dickens 
calls  himself  “  the  inimitable  ”  (a  joke  which  really  does 
not  bear  so  much  repotition),  quotes  his  own  books  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  all  such  incidents  as,  seeing  that  they  concern 
himself,  he  thinks  worth  mentioning,  and  signs  himself 
“  Pickwick  ”  and  “  Wilkins  Micawber.”  He  is  in  “  Dom- 
beian  spirits  ”  or  “  Chuzzlewit  agonies,”  or  he  is  “  devilish 
sly,”  or  his  wife  is  thrown  from  a  carriage,  and  laid  on  a 
sofa,  “  chock  full  of  groans,  like  Sejueers.”  In  short,  he  is 
always  quoting  or  suggesting  quotations  from  himself,  while 
his  voluminous  letters  are  remarkable  for  their  silence  con¬ 
cerning  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  Then  we  have  an 
overdone  dedication  of  a  book  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  a  letter, 
accompanying  a  present  of  a  claret  jug,  which  for  prompous- 
ness  might  have  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age.  It  is 
not  wholly  inconceivable  that  humor  of  this  kind  may  have 
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bad  iu  charm  for  friends  who  conducted  their  relations  on 
the  mutual  admiration  principle,  but  it  is  wholly  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  Mr.  Forster  should  believe  its  details  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  public,  and  surprising  that  be  should  fail  to 
see  that  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  “  characteristic  ”  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  their  ideal  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Was  it  also  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  act,  in  all 
the  grave  circumstances  of  life,  with  a  hard  self-assertion, 
an  utter  ignoring  of  everybody’s  rights,  feelings,  and  inter¬ 
ests  except  his  own  —  an  assumption  of  the  holy  and  infalli¬ 
ble  supremacy  of  his  own  views  and  his  own  claims  which 
are  direct  contradictions  of  all  his  finest  and  most  effusive 
sentiments  ?  If  not,  then  his  biographer  has  to  answer  for 

I)roducing  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who 
ooks  in  vain  throughout  these  volumes  for  any  indication 
that  Mr.  Dickens’s  fine  writing  about  human  relations  has 
any  but  a  Pecksniflian  sense.  In  every  reference  to  Mr. 
Dickens  in  his  filial  capacity  there  is  evident  a  repulsive 
hardness,  a  contemptuous  want  of  feeling.  His  parents 
were  poor,  in  constant  difhculties,  and  their  son  made 
capital  of  the  fact  for  some  of  his  cleverest  and  some  of  his 
least  pleasing  fictions;  the  Micawbers  among  the  former, 
the  Dorrits  among  the  latter.  Every  allusion  to  his  father 
grates  upon  the  reader’s  feelings.  A  very  amusing  but 
exaggerated  description  of  the  difficulties  of  stenograjihy, 
and  of  the  steam-engine-like  strength  and  perseverance 
with  which  Mr.  Dickens  worked  at  the  art,  is  transferred 
from  “  David  Copperfield  ”  to  the  biography,  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  readers  unversed  in  the  jargon  of 
mutual  admiration,  might  suppose  no  man  but  Mr.  Dickens 
had  ever  thoroughly  mastered  such  difficulties,  and  that  he 
alone  had  invented  and  patented  the  “golden  rules,” 
which  he  promulgates  apropos  of  his  becoming  a  short¬ 
hand  writer :  “  Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.  What  I  have  devoted 
myself  to.  1  have  devoted  myself  to  completely.  Never  to 
put  one  hand  to  anything  on  which  1  could  not  throw  my 
whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work, 
whatever  it  was.”  Of  any  inclination  to  depart  from  the 
second  of  these  “  golden  rules,”  no  reader  of  Mr.  Forster 
will  suspect  Mr.  Dickens  ;  but  of  falling  on  the  other  side 
into  an  outrageous  glorification  of  his  work,  whatever  it 
was,  he  is  convicted  in  countless  instances  by  his  cruel 
bio^apher. 

^  oltaire’s  cynical  conceit  of  the  chorus  who  sang  inces¬ 
sant  praises  of  the  poor  prince  until  they  made  him  laugh¬ 
able  to  all  mankind  and  loathsome  to  himself,  is  reflected 
in  Mr.  Forster.  Pages  are  devoted  to  the  energy  with 
which  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  with  a  “  Dora”  in  view  to 
stimulate  him,  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  an  art  which 
hundreds  of  quiet,  industrious,  well-educated  gentlemen 
practiced  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  father,  who  was  not  young, 
and  who  had  gone  through  much  toil  and  care,  had  con- 
quereil  the  same  stubborn  art,  and  was  working  hard  at  it, 
is  mentioned  as  “  his  father  having  already  taken  to  it,  in 
those  later  years,  in  aid  of  the  family  resources ;  ”  and 
again,  as  “  the  elder  Dickens  having  gone  into  the  gallery.” 
When  Mr.  Dickens  writes  to  his  friend  that  he  has  been 
securing  a  house  for  his  parents,  the  tone  of  the  letter  is 
singularly  unpleasant  ;  and  people  who  are  not  literair  or 
gifted,  but  merely  simple  folks,  who  hold  that  the  God- 
formed  ties  of  actual  life  should  rank  above  the  creations 
of  even  the  brightest  fancy,  must  condemn  the  publication 
of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  on  the  81st  of 
March,  1851,  the  very  day  of  liLi  father’s  death,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  he  must  not  let  himself  be  “  distracted  by 
anything,”  though  he  has  “  left  a  sad  sight  I  ”  —  (he  was 
present  when  his  father  expired)  —  from  “  the  scheme  on 
which  so  much  depends,”  and  “  most  part  of  the  proposed 
alterations,”  which  he  thinks  “  good.”  He  is  going  up  to 
Highgate  at  two,  and  hopes  Mr.  Forster  will  go  with  him. 
The  scheme  was  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  the 
chief  matter  under  discussion  was  Bulwer’s  comedy,  written 
in  aid  of  it.  Mr.  Forster  was  going  to  Knebworth,  and  the 
son,  just  come  from  the  father’s  deathbed,  and  going  to  buy 
his  father’s  grave,  would  “  like  to  have  gone  that  way,  if 
*  Bradshaw  ’  gave  him  any  hope  of  doing  it.”  There  are 
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men  of  whom  this  might  be  published  without  conveying 
the  disappointing,  disenchanting  effect  which  it  conveys  in 
this  instance,  though  in  itself  it  is  hard  and  shocking ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens  the  terrible  frankness  of  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  Such  testimony  as  this  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  want  of  feeling  of  the  man  who  described  himself  as 
utterly  good  for  nothing,  prostrated  with  anguish,  pursued 
by  phantasmal  misery'  when  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey 
were  dying,  whose  hysterical  sensibility  about  every  fancy 
of  his  imagination  was  so  keen,  is  overwhelming.  Mr. 
Forster  ought  to  have  shown  us  one  side  of  the  medal  only 
—  his  friend  in  fantastic  agonies  over  a  fiction  —  “  knocked 
over,  utterly  dejected,”  lor  instance,  by  “the  Ham  and 
Steerforth  chapter,”  or  his  friend  eminently  business-like 
over  one  of  the  most  solemn  events  possible  in  a  human 
life.  AVhen  he  exhibits  him  in  both  characters  to  plain 
people,  he,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  paints  the  portrait  of 
a  charlatan. 

In  another  instance  the  biographer  shocks  yet  more 
profoundly  the  moral  sense  of  persons  who  believe  that 
genius  is  not  less,  but  more,  bound  by  the  common  law  of 
duty  in  feeling  and  in  action.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
!  sentiment,  there  are  numerous  prettinesses  about  mothers 
and  babies,  and  about  motherhood  and  sonhood  in  the 
abstract,  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  works;  and  in  this  case  also,  he, 
for  whom  it  is  so  persistently  claimed  that  he  lived  in  and 
Kith  his  books  that  he  must  needs  incur  the  penalty  of  this 
praise,  is  made  by  Mr.  Forster  to  produce  the  effect  of 
falseness  and  inconsistency.  The  slight  mention  made  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  mother  by  the  biographer  is  contemptuous, 
and  his  own  solitary  direct  allusion  to  her  is  unjust  and 
unfilial.  Could  not  Mr.  Forster  recall  anything,  ever 
so  slight,  in  all  that  long  intimacy,  so  close  and  constant 
I  that  it  seems  to  have  left  no  room  and  no  time  in  the 
novelist’s  life  for  any  other,  to  counterbalance  that  im¬ 
pression  ?  The  temptation,  which  no  doubt  strongly  beset 
the  litterateur,  to  color  a,s  highly  as  possible  the  picture  of 
the  “  blacking-bottle  period,”  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
biographer,  who  has  tailed  to  perceive  that  in  making  the 
I  episode  exceedingly  interesting,  very  alluring  to  public 
j  curiosity,  he  has  made  the  subject  of  it  contemptible.  The 
]  picture  is  a  painful  one,  not  altogether  and  only  from  the 
j  side  on  which  alone  it  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Dickens 
1  and  Mr.  Forster;  it  is  pervaded  by  the  characteristics  of 
i  all  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  earlier  years,  and  of  all 
dealings  with  everybody  on  occasions  when  they  did  not 
turn  out  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Neither  Mr.  Dickens 
nor  his  biographer  regard  this  period  of  the  novelist’s  life 
justly  ;  they  both  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  accom¬ 
plished  facts,  of  mature  life,  developed  genius,  and  achieved 
fame.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poor  parents  of  a  large  and 
helpless  family  were  naturally  glad  to  accept  the  projiosal 
of  a  relative  who  offered  to  give  the  means  of  existence  to 
one  of  their  children,  a  boy  of  weak  frame,  indifferent 
health,  and  odd  “  ways,”  in  which  they  were  too  dull,  too 
troubled,  and  too  busy  to  suspect  and  look  for  genius. 
They  were  not  clever,  literary,  or  fanciful ;  they  were  strug¬ 
gling  and  commonplace.  Mrs.  Dickens  was  promised  that 
the  child  should  be  taught  something,  and  given  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  a  relative  of  the  master  among  the  b6ys  in  the 
blacking  warehouse.  Both  promises  were  kept  for  a  time; 
when  they  came  to  be  disregarded  the  family  turmoil  had 
subsided  into  the  temporary  repose  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  It  is  very  sad  that  respectable,  decent  people  should 
be  reduced  to  being  glad  to  have  one  child  lodged  and  fed, 
ever  so  meagrely,  away  from  them  ;  but  the  man  who  was 
that  child,  who  laid  claim  afterwards  to  an  exceptional  and 
emotional  sympathy  with  poverty,  and  comprehension  of  all 
its  straits,  could  not  sympathize  with  his  parents’  poverty. 
He  could  not  comprehend  that  to  them  to  be  spared  the 
lodging  and  the  feeding  of  one  child  was  an  important 
boon,  and  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  a  biographer 
who  records,  as  the  only  utterance  of  Mr.  Dickens  concern¬ 
ing  his  mother,  this,  deliberately  spoken  in  his  full  manhood, 
when  he  was  relating  how  his  father  and  the  relative  who 
had  given  him  his  wretched  occupation  had  quarrelled 
about  him  :  “  My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the 
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{luarrel,  and  did  so  next  day.  She  brought  home  a  request 
me  to  return  next  morning,  and  a  high  character  of  me, 
which  I  am  very  sure  I  deserved.  My  lather  said  I  should 
go  to  school,  and  should  go  back  no  more.  1  do  not  write 
resentfully  or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all  these  things  have 
worked  together  to  make  me  what  I  am ;  but  1  never  after¬ 
wards  forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never  can  forget,  that 

my  mother  was  warm  for  my  being  sent  back . From 

that  hour  until  this  my  father  and  my  mother  have  been 
stricken  dumb  upon  it.” 

A  great  deal  of  public  feeling  upon  this  point  has  been 
taken  for  granted  in  perfect  good  faith  by  a  great  many 
people,  for  want  of  plain  matter-of-fact  comprehension  of  the 
case  on  its  real  merits.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  were  in 
deep  poverty.  “  All  our  friends  were  tired  out  ”  —  these 
are  their  son’s  own  words.  His  sister  Fanny,  wtio  was  gifted 
with  musical  talent,  was  a  pupil  in  an  academy  of  music, 
as  a  preparation  for  earning  her  own  livelihood ;  and  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  employment  which  he  so  bitterly  resented 
afterwards  he  describes  the  family  home  thus :  “  My  mother 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  (excepting  Fanny)  were  still 
encamped  with  a  young  servant  girl  from  Chatham  work- 
house  in  two  parlors  of  the  house  in  Gower  Street.  Every¬ 
thing  had  gone  gradually  ;  until  at  last  there  was  nothing 
lefl  but  a  few  chairs,  a  broken  table,  and  some  beds.”  The 
mother  who  sent  her  child  to  earn  seven  shillings  a  week  in 
a  blacking  warehouse  from  such  a  home  —  to  be  exchanged 
only  for  her  husband’s  prison  —  was  not,  we  think,  quite  a 
monster.  What  became  of  the  ‘‘brothers  and  sisters”? 
Did  any  one  outrage  the  family  by  offering  help  equally 
ignoble  to  another  individual  in  whom  Sam  Weller’s 
“  double  million  gas-magnifying  glasses  ”  themselves  could 
hardly  then  have  detected  an  embryo  genius  V  When  Mr. 
Dickens  letl  the  prison  it  was  as  a  bankrupt,  and  though 
he  immediately  began  the  toil  which  was  merely  “  praise¬ 
worthy  industry  ”  in  him,  while  it  was  magnified  to  heroism 
in  his  son,  there  is  nothing  heinous,  to  our  thinking,  in  the 
mother’s  emleavor  to  keep  those  seven  weekly  shillings 
wherewith  one  child  might  be  fed,  and  in  her  demur  to  a 
“  cheap  school,”  which,  however  cheap,  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  nothing.  Stripped  of  verbiage,  this  is  the  literal  truth, 
and  Mr.  Forster  makes  one  of  his  gravest  mistakes  when  he 
dwells  with  would-be  pathos  upon  the  effect  of  this  childish 
expression  upon  Mr.  Dickens’s  mind  and  manners  in  after 
life.  'The  picture,  if  true,  is  a  sorry  one,  for  it  is  full  of 
vanity,  self-engrossment,  and  morbid  feeling.  That  a  man 
who  had  achieved  such  renown,  had  done  such  work,  had 
so  employed  his  God-given  genius,  should  be  awkward  and 
ill  at  ease  in  the  society  of  well-bred,  unpretending  people, 
should  go  about  under  a  kind  of  self-compelled  cloud,  be¬ 
cause,  l^ing  the  child  of  poor  parents,  he  had,  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  pursued,  for  a  short  time,  a  lowly  but  honest  occupa¬ 
tion,  is,  to  simple  minds,  an  incomprehensibly  foolish  and 
mean  weakness. 

If  Mr.  Dickens  were  represented  as  having  been  proud 
of  the  fact  that  as  a  small  and  feeble  child  he  had  worked 
for  his  own  living  with  the  approbation  of  his  employers, 
and  thus  eased  off  her  shoulders  some  of  the  burden  his 
mother  had  to  car^,  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  self- 
reliance  of  David  Uopperfield,  the  devotion  of  Little  Nell, 
the  helpfulness  of  Jenny  Wren,  in  short,  with  a  number  of 
the  virtues  of  the  personages  “  with  ”  and  “  in  ”  whom  we 
are  told  his  real  life  was  to  be  found.  Mr.  Forster  looks 
upon  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Dickens  with  the  eyes 
of  his  fame  and  maturity,  and  cries  out  against  the  ignoring 
of  a  prodigy  before  there  had  been  anything  prodigious 
about  him,  just  as  Mr.  Dickens  himself  complains  of  the 
publishers,  to  whom  he  owed  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
reputation,  for  ill-treating  a  famous  author,  and  fattening 
on  bis  brains.  Mr.  Forster  is  emphatic  in  his  blame  of 
every  one  who  was  concerned  in  the  matter  —  or  indeed 
who  was  not,  for  “  friends  ”  are  taken  to  task  —  that 
Charles  Dickens  was  not  given  a  good  education,  and  elo¬ 
quent  about  the  education  which  he  afterwards  gave  him¬ 
self.  Here,  again,  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  biogra¬ 
pher  to  invest  his  subject  with  attributes  which  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  him,  as  well  as  to  exaggerate  those  which  do,  assails 


Mr.  Forster.  There  are  no  facts  in  his  narrative  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Dickens  ever  was  an  educated  man,  and  all  the 
testimony  of  his  works  is  against  the  supposition.  No  trait 
of  his  genius  is  more  salient  than  its  entire  sell-dependence; 
no  defects  of  it  are  more  marked  than  his  intolerance  of 
subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  his  high-handed 
dogmatic  treatment  of  matters  which  he  regarded  with  the 
facile  contempt  of  ignorance.  This  unfortunate  tendency 
was  fostered  by  the  atmosphere  of  flattery  in  which  he 
lived;  a  life  which,  in  the  truly  educational  sense,  was 
singularly  narrow  ;  and  though  he  was  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  extent,  it  affected  his  later  works  very  much  to 
their  disadvantage.  As  a  novelist  he  is  distinguished,  as  a 
humorist  he  is  unrivalled  in  this  age ;  but  when  he  deals 
with  the  larger  spheres  of  morals,  with  politics,  and  with 
the  mechanism  of  state  and  official  life,  he  is  absurd.  He 
announces  truisms  and  tritenesses  with  an  air  of  discovery 
impossible  to  a  well-read  man,  and  he  propounds  with  an  air 
of  conviction,  hardly  provoking,  it  is  so  simply  foolish, 
flourishing  solutions  of  problems,  which  have  long  perplexed 
the  gravest  and  ablest  minds  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
thought. 

We  hear  of  his  extensive  and  varied  reading.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  he  ever  read  anything  beyond  Action, 
and  some  of  the  essayists  ?  Certainly  not  in  his  books, 
which  might  be  the  only  books  in  the  world,  for  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  study  or  book-knowledge  in  them.  Not  a  little 
of  their  charm,  not  a  little  of  their  wide-spread  miscella¬ 
neous  popularity,  is  referable  to  that  very  thing.  Every 
one  can  understand  them ;  they  are  not  for  educated  peo¬ 
ple  only  ;  they  do  not  suggest  comparisons,  or  require  ex¬ 
planations,  or  imply  associations ;  they  stand  alone,  sell- 
existent,  delightful  facts.  A  slight  reference  to  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  a  fine  rendering  of  one  chapter  in  English 
history  —  the  Gordon  riots  —  very  finely  done,  and  a  clever 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  “  Scarecrows  ”  to  his  own 
stage,  in  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  are  positively  the  only 
traces  of  books  to  be  found  in  the  long  series  of  his  works. 
His  “  Pictures  from  Italy  ”  is  specially  curious,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  possibility  of  a  man’s  living  so  long  in  a 
country  with  an  old  and  famous  history,  without  discover¬ 
ing  that  he  might  possibly  understand  the  country  better 
if  he  knew  something  about  the  history.  He  always  caught 
the  sentimental  and  humorous  elements  in  everything ;  the 
traditional,  spiritual,  philosophic,  or  aesthetic,  not  at  all. 
His  prejudices  were  the  prejudices,  not  of  one-sided  opin¬ 
ion  and  conviction,  but  of  ignorance  “  all  round.”  His 
mind  held  no  clue  to  the  character  of  the  peoples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  their  tastes,  arts,  and  creed  were  ludicrous 
mysteries  to  him.  His  vividness  of  mind,  freshness,  and 
fun,  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  his  stories,  and  their  en¬ 
tire  originality  is  the  “  note  ”  which  pleases  most ;  but 
when  he  writes  “  pictures  ”  of  a  land  of  the  great  past  of 
poetry,  art,  and  politics,  with  as  much  satisfied  flippancy 
as  when  he  describes  the  common  objects  of  the  London 
streets  (for  which  he  yearned  in  the  midst  of  all  the  me¬ 
diaeval  glories  of  Italy),  he  makes  it  evident  that  he  had 
never  been  educated,  and  had  not  educated  himself.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Forster’s  version  of  his  friend’s  judg¬ 
ment  and  intellectual  culture,  apart  from  his  own  art  as  a 
novelist,  we  get  a  sorry  notion  of  them  from  the  following 
sentence,  which  has  many  fellows.  At  page  82  of  the 
first  volume,  Mr.  Forster  writes  :  “  His  (Mr.  Dickens’s)  ob¬ 
servations,  during  his  career  in  the  gallery,  had  not  led 
him  to  form  any  high  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
or  its  heroes ;  and  of  the  Pickwickian  sense,  which  so  often 
takes  the  place  of  common-sense,  in  our  legislature,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  declaring  his  contempt  at  every 

fiart  of  his  life.”  This  is  unkind.  We  do  not  like  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  famous  novelist  was  so  insolent  and  so  arro¬ 
gant  as  his  biographer  makes  him  out  to  have  been,  and  it 
IS  only  fair  to  remark  that  it  is  Mr.  Forster  who  represents 
his  “  subject’s  ”  contempt  for  men  and  matters  entirely  out 
of  his  social  and  intellectual  sphere  as  something  serious 
for  those  men  and  those  matters.  That  Mr.  Dickens  was 
rather  more  than  less  unfortunate  than  other  people  when, 
like  them,  he  talked  of  things  he  did  not  understand,  is 
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abundantly  proved  by  his  “  Hard  Times,”  the  silly  Doodle 
business  in  ”  Bleak  House,”  the  ridiculous  picture  of  an 
M.  F.  in  “  Nickleby,”  and  the  invariable  association  of  rank 
with  folly,  and  power  with  incompetence,  in  all  his  works. 
He  knew  nothing  of  ofhcial  life  ;  he  had  no  comprehension 
of  authority,  of  discipline,  of  any  kind  of  hierarchical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  his  very  humor  itself  is  dull,  pointless,  labored, 
and  essentially  vulgar,  when  directed  against  the  larger 
order  of  politics;  it  becomes  mere  flippant  buzzing,  hardly 
worth  notice  or  rebuke. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  education  of  books  that  we  perceive 
Mr.  Dickens  to  have  been  defective.  Mr.  Forster’s  account 
of  him  makes  it  evident  that  he  was  deficient  in  that 
higher  education  of  the  mind,  by  which  men  attain  to  an 
habitually  nice  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  others  in  all 
mutual  dealings,  and  to  that  strictly-regulated  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  a  large  component  of  self-respect.  If  this 
biography  is  true  and  trustworthy ;  if  the  public,  to  whom 
the  author  of  books  which  supplied  them  with  a  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  personal  friends  was  an  abstraction,  are  to  accept 
this  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  living  verity,  then  they  are 
forced  to  believe  that,  though  a  spasmodically  generous,  he 
was  not  a  just  man.  According  to  the  narrative  before 
the  world,  he  had  a  most  exacting,  even  a  grinding  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sacredness  and  inviolaoility  of  his  own  rights. 
To  underestimate  hvt  claims  was  the  unpardonable  stupid¬ 
ity  ;  to  stand  against  his  interests  was  the  inexpiable  sin. 
This  deplorable  tendency  was  lamentably  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Forster  —  who  in  1837  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene,  which  thenceforward  he  occupied  so  very  conspicu¬ 
ously  as  a  party  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  second  quarrel  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  career  then  recently  commenced.  He  had 
already  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Macrone,  the  publisher  of 
“  Sketches  by  Boz,”  and  his  subsequent  kindness  to  that 
gentleman’s  widow  by  no  means  blinds  a  dispassionate  ob¬ 
server  to  the  fact  that  the  strict  right  —  not  the  fine  feeling, 
not  the  genius-recognizing  disinterestedness,  but  the  mere 
honest  ri^ht  —  was,  not  with  the  author,  but  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  His  second  quarrel  was  with  Mr.  Bentley,  his  sec¬ 
ond  publisher ;  his  third  quarrel  was  with  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall,  his  third  publishers.  His  fourth  quarrel  is 
recorded  in  the  second  volume  —  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  News,  after  a  brief  endurance  of  the  ineffable  stu¬ 
pidity,  the  intolerable  exaction,  and  the  general  unbear¬ 
ableness  of  everybody  concerned  in  the  management  of 
that  journal ;  qualities  which,  by  an  extraordinary  har¬ 
mony  of  accident,  invariably  distinguished  ail  persons  who 
came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Dickens  in  any  situation  of 
which  he  was  not  absolutely  the  master.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  fifth  quarrel  —  that  with  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Evans  —  yet  to  be  recorded  ;  and  we  submit,  that  to  plain 
people,  who  do  not  accord  exceptional  privileges  to  men  of 
genius  with  regard  to  their  dealings  with  their  fellows, 
those  facts  indicate  radical  injustice  and  bad  temper.  The 
pages  of  Temple  Bar  are  not  the  place  in  which  the  merits 
of  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  bar  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  by  Mr.  Forster  ought  to  be  discussed.  They  form  mat¬ 
ter  for  fuller  disclosure  and  more  abundant  proof;  but  the 
editor  must  permit  us  an  allusion  to  this  case  so  pomp¬ 
ously  stated  by  Mr.  Forster,  because  it  differs  in  kind  from 
the  subsequent  instances. 

In  1836  Mr.  Dickens  was  what  his  biographer  calls  “  self- 
sold  into  bondage,”  t.  e.,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Bentley 
to  edit  the  Miscellany,  to  supply  a  serial  story,  and  to 
write  two  others,  the  first  at  a  specified  early  (late,  “  the 
expressed  remuneration  in  each  case  being  certainly  quite 
in^equate  to  the  claims  of  a  writer  of  any  marked  popu¬ 
larity.”  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  letter  written  by 
Mr.  George  Bentley,  and  published  in  the  Times  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1871,  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  unless  Mr.  Forster’s  estimate  of  the  claims  of  rising 
young  litterateurs  be  of  quite  unprecedented  liberality,  in 
which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  make  numerous  con¬ 
verts  ainonv  the  publishers  ;  while  the  notion  that  a  man 
so  keenly  alive  to  his  own  value  would  have  made  a  bad 
bargain,  is  a  p^ri  totally  inconsistent  with  his  whole  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Dickens.  But  Mr.  Dickens  never  seems  to 
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I  have  understood  practically  at  any  time  of  his  life  that 
I  there  were  two  sides  to  any  contract  to  which  he  was  a 
I  party.  The  terms  of  the  first  agreement  which  he  made 
I  and  did  not  carry  out,  were  as  follows :  Mr.  Dickens  was’ 
to  write  two  works  of  fiction,  “  Oliver  Twist,”  and  another 
I  subsequently  entitled  “  Barnaby  Budge,”  for  £1,000,  and  to 
I  edit  the  Miscellany  for  £20  a  month ;  this  sum  of  course 
not  to  include  payment  for  any  of  his  own  contributions. 
No  rational  person  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  exceedingly  advantageous  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the 
then  stage  of  his  career.  The  terms  of  the  second  a<'ree- 
ment  which  he  made,  and  did  not  carry  out,  were,  that  he 
should  receive  £30  a  month  as  editor  of  the  Miscellany. 
The  terms  of  the  third  agreement  which  he  made,  and  did 
not  carry  out,  were,  that  he  should  receive  £  750  for  each 
I  of  the  two  novels  and  £360  per  annum  as  editor  of  the 
I  Miscellany.  The  story  of  the  fourth  agreement  which 
he  made,  and  did  not  carry  out,  will  be  told  elsewhere.  It 
suffices  here  to  say  that  he  had  his  own  way  in  all 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair,  as  Mr.  Forster  relates 
it,  Mr.  Dickens  was  childishly  irritable  and  ridiculously 
self-laudatory ;  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
either  of  them  that  a  writer  of  books,  employed  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  a  man  of  business  executing  a  commission,  hr 
business  rules  and  under  business  laws.  If  Mr.  Dickens, 
writing  “  Pickwick  ”  for  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  and 
“  Oliver  Twist  ”  for  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  same  time,  “  was 
never  even  a  week  in  advance  with  the  printer  in  either,” 
outsiders  will  think  that  neither  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
nor  Mr.  Bentley  were  to  blame  for  the  circumstance,  that 
it  was  no  business  whatever  of  theirs,  and  that  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  kir.  Dickens’s  objection  to  furnish  the  works 
he  had  contracted  to  write,  at  the  price  for  which  he  had 
contracted  to  write  them.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
was  not  a  famous  author,  on  whose  brains  Mr.  Bentley  de¬ 
signed  to  fatten,  when  he  made  the  first  agreement  of  that 
“  network  in  which  he  was  entangled  ’’  (Mr.  Forster’s 
astounding  description  of  a  series  of  contracts,  each  made 
on  Mr.  Dickens’s  own  terms,  and  each  alterccl  at  his  own 
request),  for  he  had  written  nothing  but  the  “  Sketches  by 
Boz  ”  (“  Pickwick,”  had  not  even  been  commenced)  and  he 
had  never  edited  anything,  or  given  any  indication  of  the 
kind  of  ability  requisite  in  an  editor,  while  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  an  educated  man.  In  fact,  the  first  bargain 
strikes  impartial  minds  as  a  rather  daring  speculation 
on  Mr.  Bentley’s  part;  and  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
that,  when  the  whole  matter  was  concluded,  it  was  on 
extraordinarily  advantageous  terms  to  Mr.  Dickens.  For 
£2,250  Mr.  Bentley  ceded  to  him  the  copyright  of  “  Oliver 
Twist  ”  (with  the  Cruikshank  illustrations,  whose  value 
and  importance  Mr.  Forster  vainly  endeavors  to  decry,  but 
on  which  public  opinion  cannot  be  put  down),  the  stock  of 
an  addition  of  1,002  copies,  and  the  cancelled  agreement 
for  “  Barnaby  Budge.”  We  have  the  progressive  figures 
which  tell  us  what  Mr.  Dickens’s  salary  as  editor  of  Bent¬ 
ley's  Miscellany  had  been.  We  have  the  records  of  his 
early  experience,  and  of  his  exact  position  when  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley  employed  him  in  that  capacity.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  account,  the  discretion  of  his  biographer  in  recording 
his  poor  joke  when  he  relinquished  the  editorship,  saying, 
“  It  has  always  been  literally  Bentley’s  miscellany,  and 
never  mine,”  may  be  denied  without  impertinence. 

From  a  more  general  point  of  view  than  merely  that  of 
this  biography  and  its  subject,  the  story  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
frequent  quarrels  with  everybody  with  whom  he  made  con¬ 
tracts  is  lamentable.  Mr.  Forster  seems  seriously  and  gen¬ 
uinely  to  regard  the  persons  who  expected  Mr.  Dickens  to 
keep  his  engagements,  merely  because  he  had  made  them, 
as  heinous  offenders.  In  vol.  ii.  page  42,  we  find  a  story 
about  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall’s  having  ventured  to  bint 
their  expectation  of  his  fulfilment  of  a  contract  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  certain  falling  oflf  in  a  certain  sale,  which, 
falling  off  actually  did  take  place,  he  was  to  refund  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum,  and  this  conduct  is  described  with  a  sort  of  “  bated 
breath  ”  condemnation,  as  though  it  were  a  dreadful  de¬ 
parture  frt)m  honor  and  decency,  which,  having  been  atoned 
for,  is  merely  referred  to,  pityingly,  under  extreme  pressure 
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of  biot^aphical  obligation.  And  all  this  because  one  of  the  I 
contracting  parties  is  a  novelist,  whose  fame  is  built  upon  the  I 
very  articles  which  he  has  sujpplied  by  the  contract  I  Why  | 
do  publishers  employ  authors  r  Is  it  that  they  may  write  suc¬ 
cessful  or  unsuccessful  books  ?  Fancy  a  man  undertaking  ; 
to  write  a  serial  novel  —  which  must  be  a  venture  for  his 
publisher,  who  purchases  it  unread,  unwritten  —  for  a  cer- 
tsio  sum  of  money,  writing  it  well,  so  that  it  succeeds,  and 
that  his  publisher  is  a  gainer  by  it,  the  writer’s  gain  be-  > 
lag  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foregone  conclusion,  I 
ana  the  transaction  being  described  as  “  an  obligation  I 
incurred  in  ignorance  of  the  sacrifices  implied  by  it.”  j 
What  an  absence  of  commercial  morality  and  of  a  sense  of  i 
fiiir  dealing  is  implied  by  the  notion  I  If  we  could  suppose  ■  ' 
this  line  of  argument  to  be  transferred  to  the  productions  | 
of  other  orders  of  genius  than  the  literary,  its  uncandidness  ! 
would  come  out  with  startling  distinctness.  Supposing  an 
artist  were  to  contract  with  a  picture  dealer  to  paint  a  pic-  j 
tare  for  him  within  a  given  time  and  for  a  stated  sum,  and  | 
that  during  the  painting  of  that  picture  the  artist’s  reputa-  ! 
tion  were  to  rise  considerably,  in  consequence  of  his  excel-  [ 
lent  execution  of  another  task,  so  that  not  only  would  the  I 

Cicture  be  of  greater  value  to  the  purchaser  than  he  had  I 
ad  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  at  the  date  of  the  commis-  I 
non,  but  the  artist  would  be  entitled  to  ask  a  larger  sum  ' 
for  his  next  work.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  art-  \ 
ist  if  he  denounced  the  dealer  as  everything  that  was  mean  ! 
aad  dastardly,  because  he  proposed  to  pay  him  the  price  ! 
agreed  upon,  and  not  a  larger  price  ?  What  would  be  | 
thought  of  the  same  artist  if,  an  agreement  to  paint  a  sec-  ! 
ond  picture  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first  having  been 
changed  at  his  request  and  to  his  advantage,  he  deliberately  , 
instructed  a  friend  to  cancel  that  agreement  also,  and  b^ 
moaned  himself  in  terms  so  unmanly  and  so  unbusiness-like  : 
as  the  following  :  “  The  consciousness  that  I  have  still  the  j 
slavery  and  drudgery  of  another  work  on  the  same  journey-  1 
man  terms,”  his  own  terms,  “  the  consciousness  that  my  ' 
work  is  enriching  everybody  connected  with  it  but  myself,  j 
and  that  I,  with  such  a  popularity  as  I  have  acquired,  am  ; 
struggling  in  old  toils,  and  wasting  my  energies  in  the  very  j 
height  and  freshness  of  my  fame,  in  the  best  part  of  my  life,  I 
to  bll  the  pockets  of  others,  while  for  those  who  are  nearest  , 
and  dearest  to  me  1  can  realize  little  more  than  a  genteel  | 

subsistence;  all  this  puts  me  out  of  heart  and  spirits . i 

I  inmost  solemnly  declare  that  morally,  before  God  and  man, 

I  hold  myself  released  from  such  hard  bargains  as  these,  after 
I  have  done  so  much  for  those  who  drove  them.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  any  great  man  in  the  world  of  art  or  any 
other  world,  which  involves  production  and  purchase,  writ¬ 
ing  in  such  a  style  as  this,  and  no  blame  can  be  too  severe 
for  the  indiscretion  which  has  given  to  the  public,  such  a 
picture  of  mingled  vanity  and  lack  of  conscience.  If  this 
view  of  the  business  relations  of  author  and  publisher  were  ! 
to  be  accepted  as  the  just  view,  the  success  of  the  author 
would  be  the  misfortune  of  the  publisher,  and  the  grand  > 
object  of  the  trade  would  be  to  supply  Mr.  Mudie  with  a  I 
placid  flow  of  mediocrity,  by  which  they  could  count  on  a  | 
certain  moderate  profit  without  risk  ;  but  they  would  shun  , 
rising  geniuses  like  the  plague.  We  protest  against  all  the  ' 
unworthy,  unbusinesslike,  and  untrue  jargon  in  which  this 
story,  and  the  others  like  it  are  set  forth,  not  only  because  . 
it  gives  an  impression  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Dickens  ex-  | 
tremely  disappointing  to  the  admirers  of  his  genius  —  of  j 
whom  the  present  writer  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  —  but  I 
also  for  a  much  more  serious  and  far-reaching  reason.  1 
Everj  thing  of  the  ^kind  which  is  believed  and  adopted  by  1 
the  public  as  true  of  literary  men,  is  degrading  to  their 
status  and  demoralizing  to  their  class.  Why  should  a  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  to  which  a  man  of  letters  is  a  party,  be  in 
any  moral  or  actual  sense  different  from  any  other  business 
transaction  whatsoever?  The  right  divine  of  genius  is  to 
he  better,  honester,  higher-minded,  than  mediocrity,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  truer  insight,  a  nobler,  loftier  outlook  and  ideal, 
and  greater  aims.  At  least  this  is  the  common  notion  of 
the  great  privileges  of  genius,  and  to  controvert  or  degrade 
it  is  to  inflict  on  the  public  a  misfortune  entailing  a  loss. 
No  man  can  claim  of  himself  or  be  held  by  his  friends  to 


be  outside,  above,  or  released  from  any  common  moral  law, 
without  a  failure  of  true  dignity,  a  violation  of  common- 
sense,  and  an  oflence  to  the  great  majority  of  respectable 
and  reasoning  people  who  make  up  that  public  whose  word 
is  reputation.  Seldom  has  a  more  unfortunate  phrase  than 
“  the  eccentricities  of  genius  ”  been  invented.  It  has  to 
answer  for  many  a  moral  declension,  which,  if  the  phrase 
had  not  existed,  would  have  been  avoided,  because  tolera¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  expected  —  for  many  a  social 
impertinence,  which  would  have  been  too  promptly  pun¬ 
ished  for  repetition.  The  “  eccentricities  of  genius  ”  are 
always  its  blemishes,  frequently  its  vices,  and  the  sufierance 
of  them  by  society  is  a  mistake,  the  condonation  of  them  is 
a  fault,  the  laudation  of  them  is  a  treacherous  sin. 

Next  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  indignation  that  his  publishers 
should  presume  to  make  money  by  his  work,  Mr.  Forster 
exposes  most  mercilessly  his  disgust  at  the  possibility  of 
his  illustrators  getting  any  credit  in  connection  with  his 
books.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  recapitulate  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Mr.  Forster  about 
the  artist’s  share  in  the  production  of  “  Oliver  Twist,”  but 
in  connection  with  the  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
Mr.  Cruikshank’s  Bill  Sykes  and  Nance  did  not  realize 
Mr.  Dickens’s  wish,  every  reader  of  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  thinks 
of  the  housebreaker  and  his  victim  as  Mr.  Cruikshank 
drew  them,  and  knows  that,  in  the  case  of  Nance,  the 
author’s  was  an  impossible  picture  (a  fact  which  no  one, 
as  Mr.  Thackeray  ably  pointed  out,  knew  better  than  Mr. 
Dickens)  while  the  artist’s  was  the  coarse,  terrible  truth. 
On  which  side  the  balance  of  suggestion  was  most  heavily 
weighted  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to  determine,  but 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  followed 
no  lead  of  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  wonderful  pictures,  but  saw 
the  villainous  components  of  that  partly  powerful  yet 
partly  feeble  romance  of  crime  with  a  vision  entirely  his 
own.  Mr.  Ilalbot  Browne  is  allowed  a  little  credit ;  but, 
though  Mr.  Forster  presides  over  the  production  of  each 
book  in  succession,  and  all  he  suggests  and  says  is  received 
with  effusive  respect  and  gushing  gratitude,  though  he 
reads  and  amends  sheets  hardly  dry,  and  makes  alterations 
which  require  separate  foot-notes  to  display  their  impor¬ 
tance,  and  italics  to  describe  their  acceptation,  every  hint 
of  counsel  from  any  one  else  is  treated  with  offensive  dis¬ 
dain.  To  Mr.  Forster  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
Marchioness’s  saying  about  the  orange-peel  and  water, 
that  it  would  “  l^ar  more  seasoning.”  Mr.  Dickens  had 
made  it  “  flavor,”  but  the  censor  considered  that  word  out 
of  place  in  the  ”  little  creature’s  mouth,”  though  the  little 
creature  was  a  cook,  and  so  it  was  changed.  What  a  pity 
he  did  not  suggest  that  Dick  Swiveller  might  have  been 
quite  as  delightful,  and  yet  considerably  less  drunken  I  To 
him  the  wond  owes  Little  Nell’s  death,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
would  probably  have  acknowledged  the  obligation  on  his 
own  part  less  warmly  if  he  had  foreseen  the  publication  of 
the  absurd  rhapsody  in  which  he  announced  the  event  as 
imminent ;  declaring  that  he  trembles  “  to  approach  the 
place  more  than  Kit ;  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Garland ; 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  Single  Gentleman.”  Then 
with  ingenuous  vanity,  and  forgetting  grammar  in  gush, 
he  protests :  “  Nobody  will  miss  her  like  I  shall.  What 
the  actual  doing  it  will  be,  God  knows.  I  can’t  preach 
to  myself  the  schoolmaster’s  consolation,  though  1  try.” 
Only  the  pachydermatous  insensibility  which  comes  of 
mutual  admiration  could  have  prevented  a  biographer’s 
perception  of  the  inappropriateness  of  such  revelations, 
and  of  scores  of  similar  ones ;  only  such  insensibility  can 
account  for  his  complacent  sacrifice  of  every  one  else  to  the 
glorification  of  that  leviathan  in  whose  jaws  he  could  always 
put  a  hook.  That  Mr.  Dickens  m^  be  made  to  praise 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  patronizingly,  Mr.  Forster  prints  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Mrs.  Lemon,  which  that  lady  has  con¬ 
tradicted  in  the  press;  and  that  Mr.  Dickens’s  generosity 
and  delicacy  may  be  duly  appreciated,  Mr.  Forster  tells 
how  he  deputed  Mr.  Wills  to  make  Mr.  Sala  a  present  of 
£20.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  one’s  mind 
that  it  is  Mr.  Forster  who  is  speaking  for  Mr.  Dickens,  if 
one  would  escape  from  an  overwhelming  conviction  that 
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the  great  novelist  was  a  very  poor  creature,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  his  fame  had  he  been  made 
known  to  the  public  only  by  his  novels.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  remember  this  when  we  find  a  schoc'l  of  morals 
imputed  to  him,  when  he  is  represented  as  a  great  teacher  | 
who  adopted  the  method  of  apologue,  and  we  are  gravely 
assured  that  “  many  an  over- suspicious  person  will  find  j 
advantage  in  remembering  what  a  too  liberal  application  | 
of  Foxey’s  principle  of  suspecting  everybody  brought  Mr.  ; 
Sampson  Brass  to;  and  many  an  over- hasty  judgment  of  I 
poor  human  nature  will  unconsciously  be  checked,  when  it  | 
IS  remembered  that  Mr.  Christopher  Nubbles  did  come  | 
back  to  work  out  that  shilling.”  I 

When  we  read  scores  of  similar  passages,  we  ask  our-  | 
selves,  Can  this  be  in  earnest  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  j 
this  is  intended  to  be  serious  ?  Or  is  Mr.  Forster,  getting  j 
occasionally  tired  of  the  perpetual  swing  of  the  censer  of 
praise  before  the  image  of  the  friend  who,  in  his  lifetime,  i 
never  wearied  of  sniffing  the  enervating  perfume,  and  swung  i 
lustily  for  himself,  poking  ponderous  fun  at  the  public?  ' 
Even  the  humor  of  the  great  humorist  suffers  by  the  hand-  | 
ling  of  his  ardent  but  undiscriminating  worshipper.  The  | 
rubbish  bv  which  the  tradition  of  Mrs.  Gamp  is  continued,  i 
the  silly  letters  in  dubious  French,  which  exhibit  Mr.  I 
Dickens’s  absolute  incapacity  to  comprehend  any  foreign  i 
country,  and  the  unpardonable  nonsense,  in  which  be  was 
encouraged  by  wiser  men,  of  his  pretende<l  admiration  for  | 
the  Queen,  are  flagrant  examples  of  injudiciousness,  which  | 
heavily  punishes  the  folly  it  parades.  Mr.  Dickens’s  letter  i 
about  her  Majesty,  written  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  sorry 
jest.  Mr.  Forster’s  publication  of  it  now  is  supreme  bad 
taste. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  sentimentalism,  always  exaggerated  and  | 
freiiuently  false,  suffers  at  the  hands  of  his  biographer  even 
more  severely  than  his  humor.  Mr.  Forster  as  confidant, 
and  Mr.  Dickens  as  Tilburina,  in  intercommunicated 
hysterics  over  the  “  Christmas  Stories,”  “  Dombey  and 
Son,”  and  “  David  Copperfield,”  become  so  very  weari¬ 
some,  especially  when  Mr,  Forster  solemnly  declares  his 
belief  that  the  “  Christmas  Carol  ”  “  for  some  may  have 
realized  the  philosopher’s  famous  experience,  and  by  a 
single  fortunate  thought  revised  the  whole  manner  of  a 
life,”  that  it  is  a  positive  relief  when  they  are  parted.  Mr. 
Dickens’s  “  Letters  from  America  ”  form  the  least  disap¬ 
pointing  portion  of  this  work  ;  in  them  his  egotism  is  less 
persistently  offensive  and  his  humor  is  displayed  to  great 
advantage.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  his  “  Letters 
from  Italy.”  In  them  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ebulli¬ 
tion,  fussiness,  impatience,  effervescent  vanity  and  self¬ 
engrossment.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  great 
humorist  was  so  little  accustomed  to  recognize  humor  in 
others,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  he  could  be  quizzed. 
When  a  witty  consul  warned  him  not  to  let  his  children 
out  of  doors,  because  the  Jesuits  would  be  on  the  watch  to 
lead  their  innocent  feet  into  popish  places,  he  swallowed 
the  warning  with  the  docile  credulity  of  a  V’ansittart. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Forster’s  advice  was 
very  sound  and  valuable  in  many  instances.  Perhaps  his 
consciousness  of  that  fact  has  blinded  him  to  the  extent  to 
which  his  exposure  of  his  friend’s  weaknesses  has  gone. 
Was  it,  for  instance,  worth  while,  in  order  to  record  that  he 
rejected  the  proposition,  to  let  the  public  know  that  Mr. 
Dickens  ever  proposed  as  a  title  for  his  projected  weekly 
miscellany,  “Charles  Dickens:  A  Weekly  Journal,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  Conducted  by  Himself”  ? 

In  one  more  volume  this  warmly-welcomed,  eagerly-read 
biography  is  to  be  completed.  That  volume  must  neces- 
■arily  be  a  more  difficult  and  responsible  task  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  fulfil  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  public  more  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  will  do 
more  justice  to  Mr.  Dickens  by  doing  less  injustice  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  put  before  the  world  a  more  substantial  representation 
of  the  great  novelist  who  was  so  variously  gifted ;  that  it 
will  leave  its  readers  able  in  some  measure  to  respect  and 
esteem  its  subject  as  a  man,  for  real  qualities,  while  ceasing 
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to  urge  an  imaginary  claim  to  misplaced  consideration,  and 
especially  that  it  will  be  free  from  the  faint  suggestion 
which  pervades  the  present  volumes,  that,  essentially 
“  Codlin  was  the  friend,  not  Short.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NEW  piece  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Ambigu,  called 
“ Mademoiselle  of  Thirty-six  Virtues.”  Thirty-six!  Imagina¬ 
tive  author ! 

Mr.  j.  Faed’s  well-known  picture  of  “  Burns  and  Highland 
Mary  ”  was  knocked  down  in  a  London  sale  room  the  other  day 
for  220  guineas. 

A  London  paper  in  recounting  a  death,  says :  “  The  de¬ 
ceased  lady  died  suddenly,  without  medical  assistance,  which 
came  too  late.”  To  die  without  medical  assistance  is  hardly 
complimentary. 

Suicides  are  becoming  so  common  in  Paris  that  some  of  the 
papers  have  announced  their  intention  of  not  noticing  ordinary 
cases.  The  Figaro  announces  five  suicides  or  attempts  at  self- 
destruction  in  one  day. 

Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  who  spends  some  months 
of  the  summer  at  his  splendid  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva,  intends  to  endow  and  build  there  at  his  own  expenses 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Negotiations  are  on  foot  for  reviving  the  Galway  line  of 
steamers  to  America.  It  is  thought  that  si.\  splendid  vessels 
will,  in  the  course  of  (lie  coming  summer,  be  placed  on  the  short¬ 
est  and  safest  route  >  New  York. 

Speaking  of  Walt  Whitman’s  poem,  “  After  All  not  to  Create 
Only,”  the  Saturday  Review  calls  it  “  another  rhapsoily  which 
has  at  least  one  recommendation  as  comjiared  with  some  of  its 
predecessors —  that  there  is  very  much  less^of  it.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  good-naturedly  :  “  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  be  hard  at  work  reconstructing  their  navy,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  they  should  take  so  much  trouble 
when  future  differences  can  be  so  easily  adjusted  by  arbitration.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  exhibits  forwarded  to  Vienna  is'a 
model  of  Paris  in  pasteboard,  and  measuring  twenty  yards  in 
circumference ;  it  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  capital  before  the 
Communists  changed  its  features,  or  the  Germans  its  suburbs. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  issue  the  works  of  Dickens  in  Welsh  has  been 
made  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  &  Hall,  and  provisionally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them ;  the  first  issues  to  take  place  in  September  or 
October,  and  to  consist  of  “  Oliver  Twist  ’’  and  “  David  Copper- 
field,”  with  illustrations. 

There  is  a  curious  relic  to  be  seen  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Minories.  It  is  nothing  less  remarkable  than  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is  kept  in  a 
small  tin  box.  There  is  a  mark  as  of  a  cut  from  an  axe  on  the 
neck.  The  skin  is  very  like  thick  parchment. 

The  Architect  says  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  received  10,- 
000  guineas  for  his  painting,  “  The  Shadow  of  Death.”  This 
sum  includes  the  copyright  for  the  engraving  and  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  the  painting.  For  a  small  replica  the  artist  is  to 
receive  1,000  guineas.  Queen  Victoria  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Hunt  to  paint  for  her  a  copy  of  the  head  of  our  Saviour. 

M.  Hortensids  de  Saint-Albin,  formerly  private  librarian 
to  the  Empress  Eugdnie,  has  just  published  a  large  volume, 
“Documents  sur  la  Re'volution  Fran^aise,”  consisting  ot  frag¬ 
ments  of  hi.storical  works  by  his  father,  formerly  general  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  War  Minister,  on  Kldber,  Hoehe,  Danton,  Dngom- 
mier,  and  with  a  chapter  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of 
Barras,  of  which  the  Saint-Albin  family  has  the  entire  MS. 

Two  women  were  executed  in  Naples  by  the  axe  a  few  days 
ago.  The  deed  was  done  by  a  masked  executioner,  who 
severed  each  head  at  a  single  blow.  The  crime  of  these 
was  “  baby  farming,”  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  starved 
and  deliberately  murdered  by  other  methods  a  large  number  of  ^ 
infants  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  chosen  as  a  mark  of  the  abhorrence  which  their  crimes  had 
excited.  j 

It  has  been  found  by  M.  J.  D.  Pasteur,  of  Gennep,  that  the 
air  escaping  from  the  diving  apparatus,  although 
healthful  respiration,  will  still  maintain  combustion.  He  i 
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therefore)  constructed  a  lamp  for  burning  under  water,  which  is  I 
mpplied  with  the  air  which  has  been  used  by  the  diver.  The  I 
direr  wears  the  lamp  attached  to  his  dress,  and,  as  it  is  provided 
with  a  parabolic  reflector,  and  the  combustion  is  well  supported, 
the  light  given  is  suflicient  to  read  small  handwriting  under  a 
eonsidcrable  depth  of  water. 

All  the  art  connoisseurs  of  Paris  were  recently  on  the  qui  vive 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  two  frescoes  by  Kaphael,  formerly 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  Magliana  at  Rome,  and 
^ught  to  Prance  by  M.  Oudry  in  1869.  Both  frescoes  have 
lomewhat  suflered  from  time,  having  been  transferred  to  canvas 
andpaic/ird  in  1858,  and  a  door  into  the  chapel  having  been 
pieiwl  through  one  of  them.  The  more  important,  however, 
“God  Blessing  the  World,”  is  tolerably  intact,  and  was  knocked 
down  to  the  fiOuvre  authorities  for  £8,220,  while  the  other, 
“The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,”  which  consisted  of  a  few  beau¬ 
tiful  fragments,  fetched  the  price  of  £460. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York  has  been  delivering  a 
lerics  of  lectures  at  Berlin,  on  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  United  States.  The  discourses  have  been  listened 
tobv  large  and  cultivated  audiences,  and  have  formed  the  siib- 
ject'of  admiring  criticism  in  the  German  press.  “  The  lec¬ 
tures,”  writes  Dr.  Hepke,  “  were  notable  both  in  the  matter  and 
in  the  delivery.”  The  proceeds  of  the  course  were  contributed  i 
by  Dr.  Thompson  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
students  of  theology  and  philosoiihy  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Berlin  has  thus  had  the  first  reading  —  for  the  lectures  were 
capitally  summarized  in  the  local  journals  —  of  a  portion  of  a 
rerv  valuable  work  Dr.  Thompson  now  in  press  by  Messrs. 
James  R.  Gsgood  &  Co. 

A  CURIOUS  detail  of  the  habits  of  thj  Imperial  Court  of  Rus¬ 
sia  has  t>een  retnarked  upon  since  the  residence  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Family  in  Italy.  The  Empress  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Em|)eror  by  the  post-office.  A  service  of  couriers  has 
been  established  between  Sorrento  and  St.  Petersburg,  com¬ 
posed  of  eighteen  persons,  who  are  continually  e/i  ro«fe  between 
the  two  places.  The  immediate  friends  of  her  Majesty  write  to 
Russia  like  other  people  —  that  is  to  say,  through  the  obliging 
and  economic  medium  of  the  Commander  Barbavara.  But  no 
letter  of  the  Czarina  is  ever  thrown  into  the  box,  or  .sent  to  the 
Russian  Legation  ;  every  time  the  Empress  writes,  as  she  does 
nearly  every  day,  a  courier  starts  with  a  packet,  which  he  is  in¬ 
structed  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar  himself. 

A  ciiARMiNO  bit  of  gossip  has  been  going  the  rounds  about 
some  of  the  amenities  of  the  “  Upper  Ten  ”  in  Calcutta.  The 
story  runs  that  a  lady  called  at  a  house,  sent  up  her  card,  was 
admitted,  paid  the  usual  visit,  and  enjoyed  the  usual  amount  of 
small  talk  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  lieturning  home,  she  in¬ 
formed  her  husband  where  she  had  been,  when  that  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  society  at  once  wrote  off  to  the  “  Occupant 

of  the  house  No.  — , - Street,”  saying  that  his  wife  had  called 

by  mistake,  and  requesting  the  return  of  the  card  she  left  on  vis¬ 
iting  the  lady  of  the  said  house.  The  husband  of  the  lady  visited, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he  replied  that,  on  re¬ 
turning  home  and  finding  the  eard,  he  had  looked  at  his  wife’s 
visiting  list,  and,  not  finding  the  name  of  the  visitor,  he  had  torn 
up  the  card,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  return  it. 

The  Court  Journal  thus  descrilres  the  railway  train  in  which 
the  Empress  of  Russia  travelled  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Naples  : 
“The  train  consisted  of  fifteen  carriages,  eight  of  which  form  a 
suite  of  apartments.  The  Imperial  family  occupied  three  of 
them  as  bedrooms,  another  served  for  the  suite,  and  three  more 
for  the  kitchen,  store-rooms,  and  servants’  rooms.  The  saloon 
carriage  is  splendid,  all  lined  with  crimson  satin,  and  painted 
outside  with  the  Russian  arms.  The  Imperial  carriages  are 
connecteil  by  means  of  air-tight  passages,  and  the  springs  are 
formed  of  steel  and  India  rubber,  so  as  to  render  all  shocks  in¬ 
sensible.  The  temperature  of  each  carriage  can  be  regulated 
by  touching  pegs  communicating  with  a  calorific  apparatus.  In 
the  grand  saloon  there  is  combined  the  furniture  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  and  a  dining-room,  besides  six  work-tables,  one  for  the 
Empress,  one  for  her  daughter,  and  the  other  four  for  her  ladies 
of  honor.  Two  locomotives  draw  the  train,  and  a  third  machine 
Mnds  heated  tubes  to  the  carriages.  In  fact,  the  Imperial  train 
is  a  chef-tTceuvre  of  comfort.” 

Touxo  ladies  who  find  a  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  their  suitors  will  do  well  to  study  an  Indian  novel  entitled 
“Miragnama,”  published  in  Punjaubec  for  five  annas,  described 
u  the  tale  of  a  highly  accomplished,  pious,  and  beautiful  young 
Udy,  daughter  of  a  King  of  China  professing  the  Mohammedan 


religion,  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  marry  him  alone  who  equalled 
her  in  learning  and  piety.  To  test  the  proficiency  of  her  many 
suitors,  she  had  prepared  a  certain  number  of  questions  relating 
chiefly  to  morality  and  religion.  The  book  contains  these  sub¬ 
jects  of  examination,  together  with  the  answers  by  one  of  her 
suitors,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  competitive  system  of  examination 
should  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  all  matrimonial  candidates 
of  the  male  persuasion.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to 
reject  those  who  have  merely  been  crammed  for  the  examination 
by  husbands  with  experience  as  to  the  treatment  of  wives,  and 
who  would  no  doubt  establish  classes  for  indoctrinating  their 
pupils  with  that  cunning  for  which  vile  man  is  proverbial,  and 
which  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  is  now  generally  held  by  gifted  woman. 

To  what  extent  may  a  playwright  push  his  admiration  of  a 
brother  author’s  works,  is  a  question  about  to  be  decided  by  the 
Socidte  des  Auteurs  Dramatiques,  who  have  cited  M.  Alfred 
Touroude  to  answer  the  charge  of  having,  in  his  recently-pro¬ 
duced  drama,  “Jane,”  plagiarized  a  scene  from  “L’Outrage” 
of  MM.  Barriere  and  Plouvier.  Of  course  the  scene  purloined 
is  the  most  objectionable  in  the  whole  work  ;  but  as  the  success 
of  both  the  original  drama  and  the  counterfeit  have  resulted 
from  it,  one  can  sympathize  with  the  keen  thirst  for  verfgeance 
which  seems  to  animate  the  despoiled  authors,  and  also  with  the 
energetic  determination  which  has  been  expressed  by  M.  Tou¬ 
roude  to  have  the  case  argued  out  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing 
like  arguing  a  ca.se  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  this  one  will  not  lead 
to  such  a  catastrophe  as  befell  a  young  author,  who,  having 
brought  an  action  for  plagiarism  against  M.  Scribe,  was  non¬ 
suited  for  having  himself  borrowed  his  plot  from  the  “Trinum- 
mus  ”  of  Plautus.  Certainly,  an  examination  of  the  two  plays 
which  form  the  subject  ot  the  present  contention  shows  that  the 
disputed  episode  was  made  use  of  by  a  goo<l  many  playwrights 
of  old  time  who  had  little  regard  for  propriety. 

“  There  seems  always  to  have  been  a  class  of  persons  ”  says 
the  Examiner,  “  who,  though  perhaps  amiable  enough  during 
life,  have  made  provision  for  being  very  much  the  reverse  after 
death.  Some  show  this  post-mortem  asperity  by  the  invention 
previous  to  their  decease  of  aggressive  epitaphs  calculated  to 
produce  a  cold  shiver  in  the  careless  pedestrian  who  strolls  by 
their  last  resting-place.  All  such  remarks  as,  — 

Here  I  lie,  six  feet  of  clay. 

As  I  am  now  you’ll  be  some  day, 

are  instances  of  a  spiteful  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  defunct. 
Still  worse  are  bequests  to  the  poor  clogged  with  disagreeable 
or  disgraceful  conditions.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  lady 
whose  annual  dole  of  twenty-one  sixpences  to  the  poor  was 
lately  distributed  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smitbfield,  have  pro¬ 
vided  that  these  coins  should  be  laid  on  a  low  gravestone,  and 
that  those  intended  recipients  of  her  bounty  whose  joints  were 
too  stiff  to  stoop  for  them  should  go  without?  The  infirmities 
of  old  age  are  not  generally  considered  fit  subjects  for  such 
experiments  even  by  the  living,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  amusement  they  can  afford  to  the  deceased  who  has  made 
such  careful  provision  for  their  annual  recurrence.” 

The  Court  Journal  says :  “  The  greatest  curiosity  is  man¬ 
ifested  to  know  what  the  posthumous  works  of  Rossini  will  turn 
out  to  be,  and  whether  a  large  and  important  work  is  among 
them.  At  present  we  have  only  the  list  to  judge  by;  the  notes 
will,  however,  soon  follow,  for  the  works  are  to  be  published, 
and  the  generous  purchaser,  Baron  Grant,  will  give  the  profits 
to  the  London  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for  the  foundation  of 
a  prize  for  composers.  The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the 
music ;  L’ Amour  a  Pe'kin  ou  la  Gamme  chinoise,  specimen  de 
I’ancien  regime  et  specimen  de  mon  temps  et  de  I’avenir ;  un 
morceau  k  la  mode  d’Offenbach  ;  la  Pesarese  —  souvenir  of  his 
native  town.  La  Couronne  d’ltalie,  fanfare.  Le  Regate  Vene- 
ziane,  la  Lagune  de  Venise  —  dedicated  to  the  city  where  ho 
obtained  his  first  success.  La  Nuit  do  Noel,  Adieu  it  la  vie, 
Valse  lugubre,  un  mot  a  Paganini,  for  violin.  Les  Mendiants 
(fruits  secs  du  dessert).  1.  Les  figiies:  Me  voila,  Madame; 
2.  Les  amandes :  Minuit  sonne,  bonsoir,  Madame ;  3.  Les 
noisettes  :  A  ma  petite  chienne ;  4.  Les  raisins  ;  A  ma  petite 
perruche.  Le  hors  d’ceuvre :  cornichons,  beiirre,  radis,  et 
crevettes,  I’Ultimo  ricordo,  de'did  k  sa  femme.  II  fanciullo 
smarrito  :  the  lost  child.  Tarentalla;  Memento  Homo,  a  splen¬ 
did  religious  composition.  La  Passegiata,  the  Promenade. 
Mon  prelude  hygienique  du  matin,  boldro  tartare ;  la  Valse  a 
I’huile  de  Ricin  ;  un  petit  train  deplaisir  comico-imitutif ;  Chant 
funebre  k  Meyerbeer.” 
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The  “  Gerarchia  CattoHca  ’’  for  1873,  which  was  published  at 
Rome  last  week,  gives  some  carious  statistics  about  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  total  number  of  the 
existing  cardinals  is  forty-five,  but  there  are  twenty-seven  va¬ 
cancies.  Twenty-one  of  the  cardinals  are  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age ;  the  youngest  cardinal  is  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  is  fortjr-five,  and  was  made  cardinal  at  the  age  of  fort^.  Of 
the  other  high  functionaries  of  the  Church,  including  bishops, 
vicars  apostolic,  and  prefects  apostolic,  the  total  number  is  975 
(this  is  inclusive  of  Monsignor  Mermillod) ;  103  of  these  ap¬ 
pointments  are  vacant.  Of  the  present  cardinals,  eight  were 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  tbirty-seven  by  Pius 
IX.  During  the  long  pontificate  of  the  latter  no  fewer  than 
ninety-seven  cardinals  have  died,  most  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  himself.  The  number  of  nuncios  and  intemuncios  of  the 
Holy  See  at  foreign  Courts  is  eight:  one  in  Austria,  one  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  one  in  Belgium,  one  in  Brazil,  one  in  France,  one  in  Hol¬ 
land,  one  in  Portugal,  and  one  in  Switzerland.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  delegates  in  the  South  American  Republics  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  Holy 
See  consists  of  representatives  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  France,  Monaco,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  San  Salvador.  It 
thus  appears  that  although  there  is  a  Papal  nuncio  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland  does  not  send  a  diplomatic  representative  to  the 
Pope. 

The  reported  supernatural  appearances  of  the  Virgin  in  Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine  are  becoming  a  source  of  serious  disquietude  to  the 
German  administration,  having  evidently  taken  a  strung  na¬ 
tional,  or  at  the  least  anti-Protestant,  character.  That  which  has 
most  impressed  the  popular  mind  appears  to  be  the  occurrence 
near  Saargemund,  where  two  children  of  the  parish  of  Bett- 
weiler,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  of  the  very  observant  and  accu¬ 
rate  age  of  six  years,  came  running  into  their  native  hamlet  of 
Ginsingen  on  the  4th  of  April  with  the  story  that  they  had  seen 
a  lady,  dressed  in  black,  and  her  hands  bound  with  chains,  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air  across  the  fields  before  them.  A  few  days  later 
the  other  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  in  this  case  some  years 
older,  were  favored  with  the  same  vision,  and  on  their  report  the 
tale  spread,  until  pilgrims  flocked  from  the  parishes  near,  and 
even  lay  out  all  night  on  the  fields  thus  specially  favored,  in 
hopes  of  the  apparition  being  repeated.  The  excitement  shown 
by  these  crowds  was  so  great  and  the  disturbance  to  the  vicinity 
so  serious  and  continued,  that  the  president  of  the  province  on 
the  1 7th  issued  a  proclamation  under  his  special  powers,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  public  assemblage  of  more  than  five  persons  in  the  open 
country  without  authority.  This  notice,  however,  failed  to  stay 
the  proceedings ;  and,  the  Alsatians  persisting  in  flocking  to  the 
spot,  a  detachment  of  the  5th  Bavarian  cavalry  was  sent  on  the 
20th  to  be  quartered  in  Bettweilcr,  with  orders  to  disperse  any 
unlawful  meetings  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  This  strong¬ 
handed  proceeding  appears  to  have  got  rid  of  both  the  pilgrims 
and  the  vision,  fur  the  time  at  any  rate. 

A  Spanish  correspondent  of  the  XIXme  Slide  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Carlist  chief  Santa  Cruz,  whom  he  says  he  met  the 
other  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mondragon.  “  Santa  Cruz,” 
he  says,  ”  is  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  short,  pale,  thin,  nervous, 
and  with  a  singularly  energetic  countenance.  His  beard  is 
thick,  the  hair  of  his  head  is  cut  close,  and  there  are  two  bald 
patches  near  his  temples.  Two  small  eyes  like  those  of  an  owl 
shine  out  from  under  an  arched  brow.  His  lips  are  thin,  and 

his  nose  bent . On  the  whole,  his  appearance  is  repulsive, 

especially  to  those  who  have  heard  of  his  cruelties.  He  has  a 
frighten^  look,  and  I  was  told  that  this  look  had  become  habit¬ 
ual  to  him  since  a  price  was  set  on  his  head.  His  speech  is  brief 

and  dry,  and  he  answers  by  monosyllables . Our  carriage 

stopped  near  the  wall  of  a  sulphur  bath  establishment,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  holes,  evidently  produced  by  musket  shot, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  A  lady  had  come  in  her  carriage  along 
the  same  road  as  we  did  some  weeks  ago.  Santa  Cruz  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  stopped,  and  took  a  packet  of  letters  which 
were  being  conveyed  by  the  coachman  into  his  room.  The  lady 
was  the  wife  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
had  been  captured  by  another  Carlist  band,  and  bearing  that 
Santa  Cruz  was  living  in  the  village  she  entered  his  house. 
What  passed  between  them  no  one  knows ;  but  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  she  was  brought  out  of  the  house  by  twelve  sol¬ 
diers,  who  placed  her  against  the  wall  and  shot  her  there. 
The  house  which  Santa  Cruz  uses  as  his  headquarters  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  forty  men,  who  form  his  body-guard,  and  are  commonly 
known  in  the  district  as  *  the  black  band.’  ....  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  guard,  Santa  Cruz  is  constantly  in  fear  of  being 
poisoned.” 


TO  LINA  O - . 

WITH  A  BIRTHDAT  LOCKET. 

Your  Sun  is  in  brightest  apparel. 

Your  birds  and  your  blossoms  are  gay. 

But  where  is  my  jubilant  carol 
To  welcome  so  joyous  a  day  1 
I  sang  for  you  when  you  were  smaller. 

As  fair  as  a  fawn,  and  as  wild ; 

Now,  Lina,  you’re  ten  and  you’re  taller  — 

You  elderly  child  1 

I  knew  you  in  shadowless  hours. 

When  thought  never  came  with  a  smart ; 

You  then  were  the  pet  of  your  flowers. 

And  joy  was  the  child  of  your  heart. 

I  ever  shall  love  you,  and  dearly  1 
I  think  when  you’re  even  thirteen 
You’ll  still  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely 
A  flirting  machine. 

And  when  time  shall  have  spoiled  you  of  passion,  — 
Discrowned  what  you  now  think  sublime. 

Oh,  I  swear  that  you’ll  still  be  the  fashion. 

And  laugh  at  the  antics  of  time. 

To  love  you  will  then  be  no  duty. 

But  happiness  nothing  can  buy  — 

There’s  a  bud  in  your  garland,  my  beauty. 

That  never  can  die  ! 

A  heart  may  be  bruised  and  not  broken, 

A  soul  may  despair  and  still  reck ; 

I  send  you,  dear  child,  a  poor  token 
Of  love,  for  your  dear  little  neck. 

The  heart  that  will  beat  just  below  it 
Is  candid  and  pure  as  your  brow  — 

May  that  heart,  when  you  come  to  bestow  it. 

Be  happy  as  now. 

Frederick  Lockeb. 


THE  FLY  IN  AMBER. 

The  gleam  that  caught  him  here  seems  fixed,  and  he 
Of  all  the  vanished  myriads  visibly 
Attains  the  golden  immortality. 

Type  of  the  Poet  perished  in  his  flame. 

Who  dies  to  live  i’  the  lustre  of  a  name. 

And  still  be  looked  at,  fossilized  in  fame. 

Gerald  Masset. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy! — Prepar^ 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  iVhit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

Public  Speakers  and  Singers  will  find  “Broim’i 
Bronchial  Troches"  beneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  before 
speaking  or  singing,  and  relieving  the  throat  after  anj 
exertion  of  the  vocal  organs.  For  Coughs  and  Colds,  tk 
Troches  are  effectual. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performsmar- 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

An  Old  Established  Advertising  Firm.  —  Messn. 
S.  M.  Pettingill  &  Co.,  who  commenced  business  in  Boston 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  who  now  have 
ofiSces  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  carry  on 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country,  and  do  a  yearly  business  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are  known  throughont 
the  land  —  in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  —  and  have 
established  a  reputation  for  honorable  and  fair  dealings 
which  any  firm  might  well  feel  proud  of,  and  we  can  mb- 
acientiously  recommend  them  to  all  who  need  the  services 
of  honest,  upright,  and  intelligent  agents. 


